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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


is an interfaith fellowship. 


ATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS AND JEWS have engaged in co- 
operative efforts in many areas of endeavor. Usually, however, such 
cooperative effort is made possible through each group’s restraining itself 
from emphasizing its distinctive outlook upon life and through its con- 
centrating upon the aspects of religion which are common to all religious 
groups, or else through the temporary lack of identification on the part of 
the cooperating individuals with the respective groups to which they be- 
long. 


In the Religious Education Association, the three groups are carrying 
on a much more significant experiment in intergroup cooperation. Each 
group is encouraged to work with the others on a problem of common 
interest, while each group remains fully conscious of its own peculiar pat- 
tern of religious living. Unity is attained without any sacrifice of dis- 
tinctiveness. What is more, the problem to which this common effort is 
directed pertains to the very field of human endeavor in respect to which 
the cooperating groups have differed in the past, differ in the present, and 
shall continue to differ in the future. This represents an experiment in 
democracy at the point of its highest significance. 


The Religious Education Association is a pioneering 
interfaith fellowship. 


What is the problem to which this interfaith fellowship is directing 
its thought and energy? What is the challenge which has led the member- 
ship of this fellowship to embark upon this significant experiment in 
democratic cooperation? The answer to these questions is a search for 
an educational process which will enable each group to translate its re- 
ligious ideals into a concrete way of life which should embrace all rela- 
tions between man and man, in the home, in economic enterprise, in the 
community, while man is at work or at play. Religion can lead to the 
good life, to the good society, only if so translated. Whether such trans- 
lation will take place depends upon the ability of priests, ministers and 
rabbis, teachers, religious and secular, leaders in character building agen- 
cies and earnest lay workers concerned with the building of a better world, 
to discover an educational process whereby the ideal of religion will be 
taken out of the abstract and become a directing force in all human rela- 
tions. 


All men and women, of all faiths, who sense the challenge in the 
thrilling adventure involved in this search are invited to join this fellow- 
ship. 


Leo L. Honor 
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THE COMMUNITY IN AMERICA: 
PROBLEM AND OPPORTUNITY 
A Symposium 


I 


THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY PLANNING 
AND ACTION 


SHERWOOD GATES* 


O-. OF THE DEVASTATION, 
carnage, and near chaos of the 
present must come a nation and a world 
of security, abundance, good will and 
fraternity, decency, beauty, and ever ex- 
panding freedom and hope. Through 
the success of our arms, we are rapidly 
and surely ridding the world of current 
evil men and parties, but this is not 
synonymous with obtaining social good. 
Now breaches must be repaired, waste 
places must be restored, and entirely new 
paths to walk in must be fashioned. As 
evil men are removed, we can turn our 
minds and energies to a new age, but 
the will and the vision must be captured 
and organized if the new paths of tomor- 
row’s world are to be ethical and peace- 
ful. 

From an epoch of wild physical build- 
ing and tremendous technological dis- 
coveries, of uncontrolled exploitation of 
races and nations for power and lust and 
greed, and now latterly of the brutal, 
primitive destruction and outrages of 
war, we can move, we must move if 
democratic culture is to survive and 
flourish, into an epoch in which design 
and realization are possible ; in which the 
commanding matters of the future are 





*Director, Recreation Division Federal Security 
Agency. 


matters affecting the building of neigh- 
borhoods and communities, the develop- 
ment of all the arts and sciences of 
peaceful, secure, graceful, creative and 
happy living; in which democracy be- 
comes a probing, relentlessly searching 
criterion by which we measure the worth 
of all social arrangements and institu- 
tions. 

There are many things, through many 
long years, which men of intelligence 
and social conviction should learn from 
the accomplished German debacle and 
the impending Japanese debacle. I refer 
now to only three of them: 

1. More than twenty-five years ago Dr. 
George Albert Coe and others pointed 
out in this magazine that our children 
have anti-democratic as well as demo- 
cratic native capacities and impulses. For 
two decades evil men have demonstrated 
to the eternal shame and sorrow of the 
world that this is true. Hitler could not 
have brought an entire nation under his 
will and led it to moral and physical de- 
struction had there not been strongly 
potential in men intolerance, savagery, 
primitivism, and hysterical evil. When 
Hitler and Hess were writing Mein 
Kampf they saw with a diabolical but 
clear insight how insecure are the foun- 
dations of our vaunted modern civiliza-. 
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tion. What a terrific price we have paid 
for our placid assumption that social 
progress is automatic and inevitable! 
What abysmal grief we have brought for 
our children and their children because 
we have been so engrossed for years in 
our own isolated personal and group 
affairs and privileges. Surely now we 
have learned that men do not gather figs 
from thorn bushes. Surely now we must 
take seriously the fact that we learn 
democracy only as we live it in every 
phase of our lives. 


2. The evil men of this generation 
came shockingly close to imposing their 
mad will upon the world because they 
were dealing with spiritual and social 
individualists and isolationists. These 
men have lost the military war. They 
may yet win the war between disunity 
and unity, between atomistic individuals 
and a society of men. Certainly the 
Nazis succeeded in destroying the Ger- 
man capacity for self-government for 
years to come. We do not like the 
thought, particularly those of us in ed- 
ucation, that even in this country we 
have cliques of greed for money and ma- 
terial possessions, factions of lust for 
power, associations for protecting pre- 
rogatives and vested privileges. We 
do not like the realization that the con- 
trolling objective of practically all social 
arrangements throughout our history has 
been to provide for unfettered individual 
initiative and freedom in business and 
commercial matters. The plain fact is 
that the individualistic society in which 
our democratic concept has grown up 
has developed little in the nature of a 
community consciousness until the past 
thirty years. We now have, in this very 
year and the years immediately ahead, 
the greatest opportunity in our national 
history to work for a true society of 
men, to develop an enlightened and 
aggressive public policy and practice re- 
garding the welfare of all the people in 
all our communities. In spite of the 
devastation of war, in fact, in a very real 
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sense, because of the war, we have come 
to realisations of spiritual and social need 
and have put under way plans and means 
of collaboration which make it possible 
for us to face the task of seeing to it 
that monopoly and delimitation are ended 
in all areas of the common welfare. 

3. We should have learned that our all 
too general democratic aspirations must 
be brought down to earth, stated in terms 
that all can understand, even our young- 
est, and constantly compared with the 
unbeautiful realities of daily living. The 
horrifying moral and social disintegra- 
tion all around us throughout the world 
should highlight the unpleasant but 
speedy recognition by us that for many 
years past we have dangerously under- 
mined our national culture by the reck- 
less sacrifice of human values to indus- 
trial and technological processes. There 
is now stirring in the minds of more 
men than ever before the conviction that 
our appalling social and ethical problems 
must be solved, but there is yet required 
a wider recognition of the scope and 
depth of our moral degeneration before 
and during the war. The most effective 
mechanisms for lifting up before us the 
constant contrast between our democratic 
professions and the realities of life, and 
for narrowing the gap that now exists 
between our avowals of freedom and 
equality and our will to strive to make 
them actual, are to be found in the co- 
operative thinking, planning, and action 
potential in our communities. 

It is in our communities that we can 
set up a standard which sets down ma- 
chines as the highest expression of our 
desires and achievements. The war 
now ending has been quite as much a 
battle of machines as it has been of men. 
Machines of production turning out ma- 
chines of destruction have vanquished 
our military foes. Now our democratic 
standard must make these machines 
merely a series of instruments to be used 
in so far as they are serviceable to life 
at large. The physical sciences have 
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claimed the good minds of the past epoch 
and will and should continue to claim 
many of them, but now it is the political 
and social arts of cooperative planning 
and action which most urgently need cul- 
tivation. It is required, for example, 
that educators and men and women of 
good will come together in multiplied 
thousands of communities throughout the 
land for the purpose of mobilizing their 
brains and high desires in the formation 
of new statements of educational objec- 
tives and responsibilities, new and more 
concrete goals for the whole of America, 
new goals and values for the world, and 
in the search for the institutional forms 
and operating practices, however non- 
traditional their character, through which 
can most effectively be brought to frui- 
tion our most prized values. It will be 
fatal if we assume that statements of 
governments and international associa- 
tions are enough to bring about the re- 
sults required to make this a decent 
world. Life and meaning and reality can 
be given to the statements and agree- 
ments of government only by the people. 
We have to learn that democratic govern- 
ment is only a system of relationships 
which we ourselves have established for 
the purpose of serving the general wel- 
fare more effectively than we could as in- 
dividuals or as isolated voluntary groups, 
and thus that national ideals apart from 
their social implementation in community 
and wider group life are largely empty 
and sterile. In fact, apart from constant 
struggle for interpretation, understand- 
ing, and implementation in the interest 
of all in our communities, without dis- 
crimination, national ideals however 
nobly conceived and stated can be used 
by the fascist mentality and motive to 
divert us into the old paths of power, 
materialism, intolerance, and_ self-de- 
struction. The ideas which will win a 
world worth living in will be created out 
of the interplay of questing minds of 
good will; out of analysis, study, discus- 


sion, and procedures of joint planning 
and action. 

We have achieved with our allies 
around the world a type of effective mili- 
tary joint action which is the marvel of 
both the vanquished and the victors. 
Under the tension of crisis and threat 
of destruction we have developed large 
and widespread community loyalties and 
temporary social cohesion. During the 
past four and a half years I have seen 
and worked with hundreds of communi- 
ties as they have struggled to organize 
and harness their human, physical, and 
financial resources to the end of grap- 
pling effectively with war-made problems 
of health, sanitation, education, nutrition, 
housing, welfare, recreation, delinquency, 
child care, and the like. Multiplied hun- 
dreds of other communities I have 
known and heard about. The story of 
community cooperation and effort in this 
war is a magnificent one. Federal and 
State government have assisted exten- 
sively and in most cases intelligently ; na- 
tional voluntary and philanthropic organ- 
izations have supplemented effectively 
local efforts; but it is to the patriotic 
work and leadership of local communities 
that history will give credit for the qual- 
ity of life which has been maintained in 
America during the war, however much 
lower it is than it should have been. 

Under the spell of the immediate, 
under the drive of inescapable compul- 
sion, our communities have thought long 
and, in general, well. Dr. Glenn Frank 
has suggested that “we are essentially a 
nation of improvisers”. Whether or not 
this is too sweeping a characterisation, 
we have certainly improvised speedily 


-and efficiently during the war. Are we 


now to declare a moratorium on coopera- 
tive thinking, planning, and acting on 
fundamental issues, and wait for another 
crisis to prod us awake to the tremendous 
possibilities for constructive good inher- 
ent in community life? Or shall we seize 
upon the opportunity to take minds, and 
plans, and methods of collaboration 
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which have been concentrated very 
largely upon the enterprise of war, and 
expand them into minds that can take 
long views, plans that compass the next 
generation and the next, and methods of 
cooperation which progressively reach 
out into ever-widening areas and toward 
the waste-places of life wherever they 
are? The old ‘lone wolf’ theory of 
leadership and work breaks down under 
the white heat of emergency. A united 
approach is required and has_ been 
achieved over wide areas. Are we able 
to carry over and extend through the 
days of rebuilding and creation and con- 
struction that which we mastered in days 
of destruction? 

A Connecticut town has established an 
organization composed of representatives 
from over 70 of the town’s agencies, 
groups, and churches. It is designed to 
“foster the coordination of efforts of 
member organizations and churches, in 
order to meet the needs of the community 
more effectively; sponsor the study of 
resources, conditions, and needs of the 
community ; advance the education of the 
general public regarding community con- 
ditions and also keep them informed on 
state, national, and international trends; 
secure democratic action in meeting local 
needs through existing agencies, organi- 
zations, and churches.” This Commu- 
nity Coordination and Planning Council 
stems from the fruitful cooperation of 
recent years in securing concerted action 
on war-created community problems. 
This is an example of what is taking 
place in multiplied scores of communities, 
and is a token of what is potential in 
many hundreds, even thousands, of other 
towns, cities, and villages over the coun- 
try, but it is only a potential, not a given, 
automatic accomplishment. 

One comment of warning is required 
immediately in connection with the above 
statement of this council’s purpose. Note 
that local needs are to be met “through 
existing agencies, organizations, and 
churches.” To the extent that it is meant 


that the meeting of community needs is 
primarily a local responsibility and op- 
portunity, and that extra-community aid 
should be wholly supplementary, and 
never superimposed, being brought to 
bear in such a way that local pride, in- 
itiative, creativity, and self responsibility 
are strengthened and deepened — to that 
extent the emphasis upon the use of ex- 
isting resources is a sound, productive, 
and democratic one. The danger is, 
however, that coordination of existing 
agencies may degenerate into conferences 
of social workers, or into the mere par- 
celling out of already inadequate, frag- 
mentary functions, or into a banding to- 
gether to protect and maintain the status 
quo of established agencies and organiza- 
tions. These things need not be true, 
and I do not mean to suggest that the 
Connecticut organization will become 
subject to these dangers. My purpose 
is to point out that new alignments of 
agencies and groups, new conceptions 
of functions, the discovery of new areas 
of need and service, and thus often the 
creation of completely new forms, struc- 
tures, and procedures are required to deal 
effectively with the complex community 
social problems of the future. 

In many cases new structures and 
methods have been developed to meet 
war needs and are now being projected 
into the transition and after-war periods. 
Federal and State governments have 
learned new and effective ways of assist- 
ing communities through consultants, 
convenors, coordinators, and technicians. 
National private agencies have learned a 
more humble approach to communities. 
Within communities, private agencies, 
voluntary membership groups, have 
broken down many of the vested interest 
barriers which have divided them in the 
past and have learned how to work to- 
gether in the interest of common pur- 
poses. Public and municipal agencies 
have developed the same kind of collab- 
oration. From the standpoint of one who 
is interested in the mobilization of total 
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community resources, the most signifi- 
cant development in social cooperation 
during the war has been the joining of 
public and private agencies in a common 
enterprise. For the first time in many 
communities public and private groups 
are sitting down together, each without 
fear of the other, to appraise their abili- 
ties, their personnel, their services and 
the welfare needs of the total community. 
In hundreds of instances for the first 
time there has been established a two- 
way traffic between the school and the 
community. The school has moved into 
the community and the community has 
moved into the school. For the first 
time in their lives hundreds of thousands 
of heretofore inactive unknown volun- 
teers have devoted long hours and great 
energy to community war enterprises. 
More young people than ever before 
have been drawn into cooperative social 
planning and action. 

What are the cultural values of this 
cooperation? The answer comes out of 
the very nature of democracy itself. On 
the assumption that the battery of 
meanings and ideals which we call de- 
mocracy constitutes the heart of our 
American culture, cooperative commun- 
ity planning and acting in behalf of the 
total general welfare become the basic 
and indispensable means of maintaining 
and extending our national ethical tradi- 
tion. The idea of democracy demands of 
each of us the conscious working in ever 
expanding relationships for the highest 
good of those about us. Every one of 
us, children and youth as well as grown 
ups, needs opportunity for participation 
in community enterprises, not merely pas- 
sive and emotional participation, but par- 
ticipation of the type that decides what 
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is to be done and that creates something 
for the common good. The tasks await- 
ing our collective community effort at 
improvement and creation are legion and 
enormous. Until now the institutions of 
our national life have been too largely a 
matter of chance or sheer accident. To- 
morrow we face the challenge and neces- 
sity of a planned life for the total com- 
munity — a life planned by the people 
for all the people. In the planning and 
implementing of this peaceful, abundant, 
productive life youth and age must take 
hold of problems together and have the 
satisfying experience of actually getting 
things done as full partners in the demo- 
cratic ideal and enterprise. 

We have before us the dramatic and 
tragic spectacle of tens of millions of 
people who during the past two decades 
have completely lost their capacity for 
self responsibility and self government. 
Habits and dispositions of social respon- 
sibility cannot be given to anyone, nor 
inculcated by drill and instruction, nor 
imposed by propaganda. They must be 
won, achieved progressively, in a process 
of group thinking, planning, and acting 
in which the individual cooperates as an 
understanding, purposeful, responsible 
agent. 

The military forces of fascism have 
been crushed in Europe, but the face of 
the world is still brutal and mean and 
low. The mind and motives and prac- 
tices of fascism are still with us, fla- 
grantly open and boastful in defeated 
Germany, covert but widespread in vic- 
torious America. Cooperation in ever 
widening areas in peaceful, humanitarian, 
democratic pursuits is the foundation of 
a decent and tolerable future for the na- 
tion and the world. 








II 


A PROJECT IN EDUCATIONAL 
REORIENTATION 


BAKER BROWNELL* 


HE MONTANA STUDY is a re- 

search project concerned in the in- 
tegration of the human community and 
the enrichment of human life. This, to 
be sure, is a large order for a small 
group of men trying to find their bear- 
ings in a confused and contradictory cul- 
ture. It is justified only by the belief 
that our formal institutions of liberal 
education are largely a failure and that 
educational reorientation has become 
necessary. 

This reorientation, as we see it, in- 
volves, first, an emphasis on community 
and family-centered education in contrast 
to individual-centered education. It in- 
volves, second, and this Bishop Grundt- 
vig first emphasized, an education within 
the normal place and work of the stu- 
dent, in contrast to the present method 
of abstracing him from his family, com- 
munity and normal occupation in order 
to give him a college education in a vac- 
uum. It involves, finally, a conception of 
the humanities as the active enrichment 
of human life in its regional and cultural 
milieu in contrast to academic diligence 
in certain fields of subject-matter called 
the “humanities”. 

For the small staff and rather limited 
facilities of the Montana Study this may 
seem rather too generous an adventure. 
The problem can be limited, however, in 
ways which bring it fairly within range. 
The work, first of all, is limited to Mon- 
tana, a predominantly rural state with 
less than 500,000 population. Though 





*Professor of Philosophy, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, on leave at Montana State University, 
and Director of the Montana Study. 


under the auspices of the University of 
Montana, which includes six institutions 
of higher learning, the work is carried 
on by the Director assisted by two re- 
search associates, Joseph K. Howard, 
author, newspaper man and an expert in 
Montana affairs, and Dr. Paul Meadows, 
sociologist. The staff is free to develop 
the project, assign itself jobs and delimit 
boundaries as it sees fit. The project, 
planned on the basis of three years, is 
financed initially by the humanities divi- 
sion of one of the great foundations. 


I 


To get the university off the campus is 
one of the more immediate objectives of 
the Montana Study. Why and how 
should this be done? 

Recurrent criticism of our universities 
suggest that failures in higher education 
have been due in part to the specialized, 
segregated environment in which that 
education takes place. Young people are 
abstracted from their native community 
and family and are thrust into the regi- 
mental routines of dormitory and class- 
room life controlled from above. They 
are relieved in most cases of all eco- 
nomic responsibility as well as any sig- 
nificant social function. They live a 
kind of court life, as it were, controlled 
in a measure by the sovereign’s nod, but 
gay, carefree, skillful in minor intrigue, 
indomitably juvenile, and parasitically 
remote from the work and effort of those 
who support them. 

Such an environment has a far more 
powerful effect educationally on students 
and faculty than have the various sub- 
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ject matters, from Plato to Max Planck, 
of the classroom. Under such condi- 
tions university work cannot be related 
functionally to normal life, and because 
it is not so related, those groups of 
farmers, laboring men and others who 
claim that the social effect of higher ed- 
ucation is snobbery and class prejudice 
are more than a little right. College 
men and women are fully able to perform 
important functions in American social 
and intellectual life, as college men now 
are performing them in military life. The 
inane complacence with which most 
Americans accept the juvenilism of our 
“higher educational” life is a disservice 
both to the students and to the nation. 
The result of this policy of juvenilism 
is to withdraw thousands of potentially 
creative young people from a _ world 
where intellectual stuffed shirts, eco- 
nomic stand-patters, and conservative 
social theorists do not know how to use 
or absorb the productive power of which 
our people are capable. The normal 
community, which is diversified and bal- 
anced in function, is replaced in college 
by fictitious, partial, segregative com- 
munities, the security of which is 
achieved not by efforts of the members 
themselves, but by protective and para- 
sitic devices imposed from the outside. 
The university, further, serves the stu- 
dent as an avenue of escape from his 
home community. This in America is 
recognized as one of the more important 
functions of higher education. As once 
the Conestoga wagon and later the trans- 
continental railroad, so now the univer- 
sity is an accepted vehicle whereby am- 
bitious young men and yearning young 
women can get away from where they 
are to some other, newer place, or bigger 
town, and so on into the full current of 
American nomadism and_ instability. 
Deans of some of the professional 
schools in Montana say that 40 to 
70 per cent of their students will 
leave the state forever when they 
graduate. Some of the deans en- 


courage it. A recent poll of women 
students at the university indicated that 
more than half do not intend to live in 
their home state after they leave school. 
In many cases this kind of thing may be 
justified socially and individually. The 
fact remains, however, that stable com- 
munity life in America is declining and 
that higher education is an influence 
favoring that decline. Instead of rein- 
forcing and enriching community life, it 
tends to drain the communities of their 
young people and to deposit them tran- 
siently in the great city or the suburbs 
where true community life is generally 
unknown. In Montana, where there are 
no great cities, the population has de- 
clined since 1920. Since 1940 the state 
has lost nearly 90,000 people. 

Our higher education, again, makes 
for an individual centered career as con- 
trasted to a family centered or commu- 
nity centered life. Under the conditions 
of campus life, of classroom emphasis 
and outlook and of our business ideol- 
ogy, this probably is inevitable, but it is 
not less disastrous, if we intend to main- 
tain our biological continuity and our 
democratic way of life. We have somehow 
got ourselves a culture in which individ- 
ual welfare is achieved largely at the 
expense of family and community de- 
velopment. This characteristically urban 
tendency leads to nothing less than de- 
struction, a destruction that already has 
been under way on a large scale for 
several decades. Leadership in creating 
a way of life in which individual wel- 
fare is attained only through family and 
community development and vice versa 
has not been given by our universities. 
Their influence has been the contrary. 

There is, of course, no immediate or 
easy remedy for these diseases of the 
university system. Certain directional 
efforts may gradually bring about im- 
provement, and these the Montana Study 
is trying to make articulate. First of 
all, the higher educational services should 
be brought more directly to the people 
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of the state. If modern techniques are 
used, this is not at all impossible. People 
should be reached in their own commu- 
nities and within their normal occupa- 
tional pattern. And people, not merely of 
one age group or another, but of all age 
groups should be reached. 

Higher education, second, should be 
oriented towards the community and the 
family, and without trying to fixate 
human beings unduly, it should help 
young people to remain in and to enrich 
their own community instead of trying 
to escape it. The Danish folk schools 
have shown the way in this. 

In this broader pattern of education 
and spiritual life, community member- 
ship and leadership may offer opportuni- 
ties for significance and expression un- 
known in the anonymous societies of the 
cities. This reorientation of our higher 
education is not a matter of technical 
difficulty; it is a problem of spiritual 
values. 

II 


“Find ways to stabilize the small com- 
munity and family in Montana.” This 
is the second objective of the Montana 
Study and is at once more fundamental 
and more uncertain of solution than the 
first. The decline of our primary com- 
munities is probably the most critical 
problem in American life. Its state- 
ment is difficult; its solution is at best 
doubtful and ill-defined. 

Why this urgency to stabilize and 
maintain the family and the small com- 
munity? Many an economist would say, 
“If progress towards productive effi- 
ciency involves the loss of function of 
the family and the small community, 
then that is that. A social order better 
adapted to this productive efficiency will 
soon appear.” But such unilateral vision 
will hardly suffice as an answer to the 
problem. The family and the small com- 
munity are the only primary, face-to-face 
groups that we have. In them alone is 
the whole person related to the whole 
person. 
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The community, of which the family 
and small town are examples, may be de- 
fined as a group of neighbors who know 
each other in many ways. It is a diver- 
sified group as to age, sex, skill, func- 
tion and mutual service to each other. 
It is a cooperative group in which many 
or most of the main activities of life are 
carried on together. It has a sense of 
“belonging” or group identity. It 1s a 
rather small group in which people can 
know each other as whole persons, not 
as functional fragments. Our basic 
order, our freedom, our democratic way 
of life depend on small communities. To 
replace them by the huge horizontal or- 
ganizations of highly specialized, frag- 
mented, anonymous relationships so char- 
acteristic of modern mass methods will 
lead to the disintegration not only of the 
family and the community but of the 
human being too. These unmodified 
mass methods lead unerringly to what is 
currently called totalitarianism and to 
the end of all that we value traditionally 
in American life. The population of the 
United States is more than 56 per cent 
urban. More than 30 per cent of our 
people live in cities of more than 100,000 
people. On farms there are only 23.2 
per cent. In Montana, however, 37.8 
per cent is urban, while 31.5 per cent is 
on the farms. There are no cities of 
more than 50,000 people. This relatively 
low urbanization of Montana is one rea- 
son why the Montana Study was under- 
taken here and why it may have a <ea- 
sonable chance of success. 

The urban society that is replacing 
rural life in America fails in several 
ways. For one thing, “cities kill”, as the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference insists. 
They do not reproduce themselves. As 
a larger and larger proportion of the 
wealth and population flow into them the 
regenerative powers of the nation, physi- 
cally and culturally, decline. In our 
large cities ten adults on the average will 
have seven children. These seven will 
have fewer than five. These five will 
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have about three and one-half children. 
Without migration from the rural dis- 
tricts our large cities would decline to 
one-third in three generations. 

Stated in another way these vital sta- 
tistics are even more disturbing. The 
business and professional groups of 
America and the successful commercial 
farmers do not reproduce themselves. 
Skilled labor about holds its own. Un- 
skilled labor has some increase. But the 
low-income, rural people, the farm labor, 
tenants, share croppers, and in general 
the people living on the poorest soil in 
the country, are the only groups with a 
reproductive rate sufficient to maintain 
and to provide a moderate increase in the 
population of the United States. The 
children of America come for the most 
part from the poorest soil and the most 
impoverished families. Only families 
with an income of less than $1000 a year 
provide enough children to populate the 
country. 

The moral irresponsibility of urban 
life has become a major problem. Crime 
rates are higher than in the country; ju- 
venile delinquency is greater and is in- 
creasing. The insanity rate in large cities 
is more than twice that of the rural dis- 
tricts, while more than 99 per cent of the 
insanity in America is found in cities 
of more than 2500 inhabitants. Studies 
show that the insanity rate tends to in- 
crease in proportion to proximity to the 
center of urban congestion; others show 
that the insanity rate in America is prob- 
ably increasing greatly. About one out 
of every 157 persons now in New York 
is insane. If the rate increases as in the 
past, one out of every 90 persons will be 
insane in 1960. Modern urban life does 
not permit the normal human adjust- 
ments and relationships that seem to be 
necessary to man’s welfare. The ter- 
rifying crime rates, delinquency, insanity, 
the insecurity, the rootless, migratory 
character of labor and the professions, 
the divorce rates, family disintegration 
and moral irresponsibility in these 


massed, anonymous societies are inevi- 
table consequences of the kind of society 
we have made. 

Urban life, again, gives emphasis to 
consumers’ goods, mink coats, swank 
cars, commerical amusement, subsidized 
art, comic strips, mechanical gadgets, 
professional sports, but it tends to take 
away all control of producers’ goods 
from those who work. Remote control of 
the instruments whereby we earn our liv- 
ing is here firmly established, and our 
freedom in a fundamental sense is lost. 
Above all, urban life tends to separate 
productive functions from consumption 
or enjoyment. We buy our sports, our 
arts, our amusement instead of partici- 
pating in them and creating them. We 
buy what we enjoy instead of making it, 
and therein start down the long road of 
spiritual disintegration and decay. 

These are harsh indictments of urban 
civilization but there can be little doubt 
of their truth. The problem, it would 
seem, is the real crisis of our age. 

The Catholic Church, the Farmers’ 
Union, the Scandinavian nations, and 
some of the cooperatives are about the 
only sizable institutions that recognize 
the danger of this situation. The Cath- 
olic Church, urban centered in America, 
is faced with drastic decline because of 
the low reproductive rate in the cities. 
It now is making great effort, under 
leaders such as Monsignor Ligutti, not 
only to proselyte the rural people of 
America but to build up a stable family 
and community economy in which those 
people can continue to exist. Sixty-five 
diocesan directors of rural life have been 
appointed ; 6,000 vacation schools estab- 
lished; rural correspondence courses, 
magazines, sound-trucks, a great rural 
life conference at which 5,000 were pres- 
ent are some of the agencies used. 
Throughout this work the educational 
emphasis is laid on community and 
family life, on home production for use, 
decentralization, and small-scale produc- 
tion for local markets. The emphasis, in 
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other words, is on community and family 
stabilization. 

There is no doubt, however, that rural 
community life and the functional family 
are declining in the Western world. 
Much of this decline is incident to the 
massive drainage of youth and wealth 
to the cities. O. E. Baker, who first 
made these facts clear, says’ that the 
money for education alone contributed 
by the rural regions to the urban regions 
of America incident to the migration of 
6,300,000 persons from the country to 
the city during the decade following 
1920 amounted to 12,600,000,000 dollars. 
This is based on the estimate that it 
costs a farmer $1500 to $2000 net to 
raise and educate a child to the age of 
fifteen. At age fifteen or later the child, 
six million strong, goes to the city, and 
the city gains a productive worker at no 
educational cost. Other subsidies paid 
by the farmer to the city without return, 
subsidies incident to the migration of 
rural people to the urban districts, such 
as costs of settling estates inherited by 
urban people, bring up the rural contri- 
bution: for the same decade to about 25 
billion dollars. This, says Mr. Baker, 
amounts to about one-fifth of the gross 
value of the country’s crops. No won- 
der the rural regions are impoverished! 
No wonder that North Dakota, for ex- 
ample, with 4.4 per cent tenancy in 1880, 
had 48.6 per cent tenancy in 1935. 

The rural regions decline. The family 
and the small community lose many of 
their economic and social functions and 
continue to disintegrate. One of the 
more tragic aspects of this problem is the 
fact that young people, except in war, 
have only an insignificant function. They 
drain out of the rural districts at rates 
far greater than a normal rural-urban 
balance would require. Nevertheless the 
Committee on Postwar Agricultural 
Policy of the Association of Land-Grant 





1. O. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, M. L. Wilson, 
Agriculture in Modern Life, New York, 1939. 
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Colleges and Universities urges that this 
drainage be facilitated by giving rural 
school children more training in urban 
pursuits.? It might seem that better 
training for rural living would be more 
appropriate. The young people flow on 
in long processions, the modern children’s 
crusade, into the urban districts. There 
(1937-38) two-fifths to one-half of the 
young people probably are unemployed. 
In three generations the line of most of 
them will be extinct. 

The remedy for this modern social dis- 
aster is neither simple nor clear. Cer- 
tainly it will require a cooperative intel- 
ligence and effort hitherto unknown ex- 
cept in war. Few people at present are 
even aware of the problem. 

We have in modern technology of a 
certain sort an instrument of major im- 
portance for meeting this problem — if 
we care to use it. Low-cost electric 
power, the gasoline engine, small-scale 
power machines make it possible for the 
family and the small community to enter 
many fields of efficient production. This 
will be largely decentralized production, 
or a new differential of centralized and 
decentralized production, as in the T.V. 
A., and it will be production in greater 
measure for home use and local markets. 
By the development of the same type of 
technology the general living standards 
of the small community may be made 
equal or superior to that of the great 
metropolis. 

But this is only a partial and tentative 
answer. The problem will be solved only 
when there is a greater coordination of 
social, educational and economic ideals, 
and an educational system focused more 
definitely on community and family-cen- 
tered life. 

III 


A third objective of the Montana 
Study, closely involved with those al- 
ready discussed, is in a sense the culmi- 
nation of the others. It is to find ways 
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to raise the appreciative and spiritual 
standards of living of the people of the 
state. If we hope to keep able young 
people in their home communities, we 
must, with their help, make those com- 
munities significant. Social, economic, 
appreciative opportunities and potentials 
must be developed. Communities must 
be made better places to live in. More 
difficult, but not more important, achieve- 
ments have been realized in the course of 
our country’s history. 


IV 


Numerous specific projects by the 
Montana Study are underway or are 
under consideration as ways of giving 
concrete reality to these objectives. 

A state-wide advisory group, called 
the Montana Committee, has been set up. 
This committee, composed of fifty-five 
persons from all walks of life and from 
all parts of the state, held a highly suc- 
cessful organizational meeting in Boze- 
man early in the year. Sub-committees 
were worked out and projects outlined 
in which advice and cooperation will be 
of value to any extent that the members 
wish to participate. Through this com- 
mittee the staff of the Montana Study 
hopes to keep in touch with the people 
of the state. A series of conferences, 
to be sponsored by the Montana Com- 
mittee, are planned in the near future 
on the stabilization of the family and 
small community in Montana. 

A group-study syllabus or book about 
50,000 words in length has been written 
called Life in Montana as Seen from 
Lonepine. This is a ten week study in 
which the small community examines it- 
self, socially, culturally, economically, re- 
ports on its own problems and makes 
recommendations for its own future. 
This group-study class was tried out 
initially in Lonepine, a little farming 
community of 90 families. It has proved 
highly successful, mostly because of the 
interest and intelligence of the Lonepine 
people themselves. Attendance for each 
of the ten weeks averaged about forty. 


Excellent discussion took place; many 
careful analyses were made; two full- 
length histories of Lonepine, one func- 
tional, the other chronological, were 
written, and a group of continuing proj- 
ects were set in motion that have great 
prospective value to the community. 
These include a community library, a 
survey of possible small industries, a 
survey and action group to deal with 
the absorption of returned soldiers, a 
recreation center. Lonepine has asked 
that the study group be continued next 
year, and four other neighboring com- 
munities have asked for similar work. 
A project of the Montana Study in 
cooperation with the U. S. Forest Service 
has been undertaken in the northwestern 
part of the state. The project is prima- 
rily a study of the stabilization of the 
small forest community, particularly in 
relation to the Forest Service’s sustained 
yield program. A social, economic and 
cultural survey of a typical small com- 
munity in this region will be made. The 
projected future of the community with- 
out planning and without the sustained 
yield program will be compared with the 
projected future of the community under 
these two conditions. It is expected that 
this project will be of value, not only in 
the region being studied, but as a rough 
pattern for planning in other forest com- 
munities. Are ghost towns necessary? 
Special emphasis will be given to the 
problem of coordination of forest re- 
sources, farm resources, water, wild life, 
recreation, transportation, power, indus- 
trial, cultural and above all, simple human 
resources in the area. Tentative, long- 
term recommendations will be made. 
Another project by the Montana 
Study, this time in cooperation with the 
School of Education, will endeavor to 
find ways by which the teacher in the 
small community can serve a more gen- 
eral function as community and educa- 
tional leader for people of all ages and 
become more integrally and permanently 
a member of the community in which he 
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or she works, This project is being un- 
dertaken first by means of a survey of 
community attitudes and needs in this 
respect, second by a workshop approach 
to the subject in summer school. 

Another project is the preparation of 
a book of Montana readings suitable both 
for school and general use. Montana has 
an interesting literature, from the high 
eloquence of Chief Joseph to Mildred 
Walker’s Winter Wheat, the poetry of 
Gwendolen Haste and “Don’t Fence Me 
In.” The letters of Charlie Russell, the 
folk lore of the ranch, the woods, the 
mountains and the river, the cow coun- 
try, the mining camps give Montana a 
special quality that too few in the schools 
of the state know. 

Another project is a survey of Indian 
education and crafts in Montana and a 
study of ways to preserve and integrate 
Indian culture in a world relatively in- 
different to it. In Montana live 17,000 
Indians. 

Another project, carried on in coopera- 
tion with certain church leaders and 
groups, endeavors to find ways whereby 
the churches can be of service in the in- 
tegration of the community instead of 
being a divisive influence. This project 
will follow, we hope, two lines: com- 
munity study groups led by interdenom- 
inational church leaders, and secondly, 
the training of nondenominational or in- 
terdenominational religious leaders for 
community leadership who will live per- 
manently in the community as farmers, 
artisans or other secularly occupied ‘esi- 
dents. If carried out along these lines, 
this will be a difficult project. There 
are few nondenominational or interde- 
nominational resources for the support 
and financing of such work. 

Another project is the development of 
library services for communities without 
books and the development of community 
cultural leadership, by field librarians. 
Several enlightened librarians in the state 
realize the need for such service and in- 
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dividually are doing important work to 
that end. Nearly half of the people of 
the state have no library service. 

A project in community music is just 
getting under way in cooperation with 
the University School of Music. Under 
this plan we hope to bring to the state 
for six months or so a well known com- 
munity music leader, such as Augustus 
Zanzig, give him a good assistant, prob- 
ably on a scholarship, and, first, study 
ways to develop musical expression of 
various sorts in the small communities ; 
second, find and record some of the 
almost forgotten folk music, the river 
songs, wood songs, mining songs, cowboy 
songs, in which the state is rich; third, 
prepare a usable book of songs for Mon- 
tanans, particularly within the range of 
men’s voices, and encourage community 
choruses, bands, orchestras. The assist- 
ant, if we can find a suitable one, will be 
absorbed into the faculty of music and 
will devote at least half his time to coach- 
ing and organizational work in the field 
and to training local music leaders. 

Other projects under way are a cul- 
tural “map” of the state, in which will be 
made available cultural and social data, 
religious, ethnic, educational, industrial, 
recreational materials, that ordinarily are 
scattered about in various statistical re- 
ports. These data will be organized 
around several of the main problems in- 
herent in Montana life. A study of the 
regional characteristics of Montana also 
is underway. A productive home project 
has been undertaken in cooperation with 
the College of Agriculture in which the 
family structure of Montana will be ana- 
lyzed and family production for use 
under modern technological conditions 
will be considered as one aspect of the 
problem of family stabilization. A book 
on Montana resources, natural, economic, 
social, recreational and human, is under 
consideration with the cooperation of a 
group of U. S. Forestry men and others. 
This book is intended for both school 
and general use. 
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A project for in-service training of 
teachers for community leadership and 
local cultural development Jhas been un- 
dertaken through the cooperation of 
members of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. With the aid of a group of inter- 
ested men and women in Great Falls and 
elsewhere a project has been set up for 
providing trained consultative advice to 
small communities that wish to establish 
a local museum or to present local his- 
torical material. 

Ahead are many more projects that 
await only time, energy and cooperative 
assistance to get under way. In the 
near future we hope to establish a Mon- 
tana Quarterly, to set up a traveling com- 
munity college giving short courses in 
different towns, community drama proj- 
ects, a home architecture project, a proj- 
ect in folk-history of Montana, regional 
arts and crafts, and above all the train- 
ing of local and community leaders for 
work of this sort. A project for faculty 
seminars at the six institutions of higher 
education, with an exchange of guest 
faculty speakers, is under consideration. 
It is hoped that the faculties themselves 
thus may be reoriented somewhat, or at 
least acquainted with what is going on. 

The possibilities for constructive 
work are endless. The valuable projects 
that might be undertaken far outrange 
our facilities for handling them. The 
Montana Study has no means to finance 
these projects or any wish to control 
them other than the cooperation and 
suggestions that it may give. Though 
the projects listed here may seem miscel- 
laneous and too numerous, they do fall 
roughly into three classes: those that 
are mainly field work, those that are 
mainly teacher training, those that are 


mainly research. All three phases of 
the work must be carried on together if 
the objectives of the Montana Study 
are to be in any measure realized. 


Vv 


Behind these general objectives and 
these more specific projects are certain 
philosophical attitudes that give, we 
hope, unity to the entire work. These 
can be summarized in three concepts: 
the concept of the humanities, the con- 
cept of education, the concept of the 
good life and society. 


These concepts, as guides in our work, 
may be summarized as follows: The 
humanities refer not to fields of subject 
matter, classical or otherwise, nor to 
various theories of postponed rewards, 
sacred or secular, nor to abstract pro- 
jections and controls somewhere beyond 
the concrete moments of living; the 
humanities are a way of evaluating ac- 
tivity, and whether the activity be eco- 
nomic or social, scholarly or institutional, 
that evaluation, very briefly, will be in 
terms of human interests and expression. 
Education means the training of human 
beings within their social context for a 
richly functional and appreciative life. 
The education of an individual as such, 
detached from his community, is thus 
an anomaly. The education for spe- 
cialized production or for the enjoyment 
of leisure as separate modes of activity 
unrelated to each other is thus an inner 
contradiction. A good life is the life 
of a whole human being in full relation- 
ship to other human beings. In such a 
life is found a generous expression of 
living functions, a fusion of productive 
and appreciative values, and an infinite 
reward in living as it goes along. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN NEW 
INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


W. GLENN Roserts* 


N EARLIER American history, 

“boom towns” were created by the 
discovery of subsoil wealth. Our later 
era is being marked by the rapid growth 
of cities through industrial expansion. 
Some of these will prove to be boom 
towns with an abbreviated life span, 
while others will achieve permanence. 
To avoid wasting resources for perma- 
nent church installations on the former, 
we must learn to treat all new areas as 
temporary developments until their per- 
manence is evident. Patterns for such 
treatment have been discovered and suc- 
cessfully used in some of our war in- 
dustry communities. 


No one can say whether we have 
passed through a tenth, or a third, or 
a half of the changes, caused by the 
industrial revolution, which will ulti- 
mately affect our ways of living and 
working. We can recognize that the 
churches have not caught up with 
changes already effected. The war 
emergency has forced the churches of 
war industry areas to face sharply their 





*(Organizations in the USO, with USO sup- 
port, have been carrying on services to war 
production workers and their families in a 
limited number of very greatly over burdened 
industrial communities. Mr. Roberts is a 
member of the supervisory staff of the Na- 
tional Council of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations related to the work of these indus- 
trial USO-YMCA centers. As an ordained 
minister he has been aiding chiefly in 
strengthening the work of local churches and 
the working relations between USO-YMCA 
centers and the churches in service to their 
communities). 
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program weakness, and especially their 
lack of success among industrial work- 
ers. This paper is an attempt to present 
some war-time experience in industrial 
communities with the hope that it might 
give some direction to church program- 
ming for the postwar era. All subjects 
dealt with are either experience in war 
industry areas where Industrial USO- 
YMCA Clubs have been operating, or 
relate to concerns expressed and dis- 
cussed with local leaders in these same 
areas. 
New AREAS 


Church planning can be aided by some 
fore-knowledge of where new centers 
of industry may develop. New industrial 
areas may be expected where cheap 
power is provided, as it has been in the 
Tennessee Valley; where wage rates are 
lowest, as they are in some of the South- 
ern states; and where there are geo- 
graphical advantages such as obtain on 
the West Coast, which is nearest our 
expanding Pacific markets. New in- 
dustry may grow up around new agri- 
cultural developments. For instance, if 
Arizona succeeds in experiments in rais- 
ing rare drug-producing plants, we could 
expect great pharmaceutical laboratories 
near-by. Aviation, synthetic rubber and 
nylon have already developed new in- 
dustrial centers under the war emer- 
gency and are typical of the new indus- 
tries which will grow up after the war 
in locations now being decided upon by 
the producing companies. 
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New groups of industrial workers are 
appearing which should be analyzed. 
Industrial workers have been recruited 
from the mountains and from rural 
communities for war industry. Some 
will remain and the recruiting process 
will continue. Since these are nearly all 
from early American stock they are 
nearly all Protestants, and they add sub- 
stantially to the Protestant percentage of 
industrial workers in America. This 
“Protestant percentage” will be further 
increased by agriculturists driven to find 
employment in industry by the appear- 
ance of more “dust bowl” areas; it will 
be some years before the processes of re- 
forestation and other forms of preven- 
tion of soil erosion will end such disas- 
ters to agriculture. The improved social 
status of factory workers, brought about 
by better economic conditions, is already 
influencing a move from clerical work 
to factory work. It is evident that 
Protestantism already has a greater con- 
stituency among industrial workers than 
ever before, and that this constituency 
will increase. 


New types of residential areas will 
affect the programs of churches. Hous- 
ing projects, developed to an enormous 
extent during the war, have certain ad- 
vantages which will insure their being 
developed commercially. They benefit 
by the economy of mass production. 
They offer a controlled use of suburban 
areas as compared with previous plans 
which have sometimes resulted in a few 
isolated homes scattered among un- 
finished streets with unfinished sewerage 
and lighting systems. Insurance and 
real estate companies are already 
following the lead of Federal housing 
in developing “garden apartments”, 
with playgrounds and stores which 
provide homes for thousands of people 
in one residential project. We may 
also expect temporary residential areas, 
as trailer courts and demountable 
housing, for use by migrant workers and 
construction gangs. All such projects 


will be residential islands, usually with 
their own trading centers, recreational 
halls, and other public facilities. We 
must also expect a continuation of 
“blighted areas” inside our greater cities, 
brought about by depressed real estate 
values and inhabited by workers in the 
lower wage brackets. 


City planning is also becoming more 
common; this offers better opportunity 
for church planning. For instance, in 
Los Angeles the City Planning Com- 
mission is plotting a zoning system in- 
cluding space for residences, industry, 
commerce, open spaces for playgrounds 
and parks, and agriculture. Its thought 
is to prevent a population growth in ex- 
cess of six million in Los Angeles 
County. Under such planning the 
churches can learn, before it happens, 
where new residential areas for indus- 
trial workers will be established. Hous- 
ing provided by management for their 
employees, and racial colonization, must 
be taken into consideration in plotting 
the future of church expansion. 

New TAsKs FOR THE CHURCHES 

The American political system 
stemmed from the ideals of the early 
American church and was nurtured with 
sermons, town hall meetings, and in- 
formal neighborhood gatherings. Indus- 
trialization of society has endangered 
democracy by concentrating vast num- 
bers of people in small areas. This con- 
centration has broken up the old Amer- 
ican community pattern in which the 
church was the center and everybody 
knew everybody else. The family in in- 
dustrial areas has lost its community 
relationship, because the very number 
of neighbors discourages neighborliness. 
The church has lost its community rela- 
tionship because its membership is usual- 
ly scattered over the entire city. 

Meanwhile the problems of national 
life have become too involved for the 
comprehension of ordinary people, and 
comparatively few can exercise the proc- 
esses of democracy on the national level. 
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However, we can all think about civic 
affairs at the local level and, to maintain 
a sense of familiarity with democratic 
principles, we must have opportunity to 
talk together about public schools, street 
lights and playgrounds. At this point 
we can delineate a new task for the 
churches. To provide opportunity for 
the exercise of the processes of democ- 
racy, and in so doing to strengthen out 
whole political system, is a proper task 
for the churches, which mothered de- 
mocracy in the first place. At the same 
time, the local church which enriches its 
week-day program with forums and dis- 
cussion groups is re-establishing itself as 
a community center. Such programs 
have proven their usefulness and popu- 
larity in industrial USO clubs, where 
they have been observed by clergymen 
who, in some cases, have successfully 
adopted the idea for weéek-night church 
activity. There is some evidence already 
in hand that people who first come to the 
church to argue will return to pray. 

A second task for the churches is to 
stimulate “creative recreation.” Recrea- 
tion as a profession has grown tremen- 
dously during the war. Several hundred 
communities have already arranged for 
full time tax supported recreation. 
Adults as well as children learn most 
when they are enjoying themselves. 
Efficiency in industry means more leisure 
hours for recreation. The churches and 
church agencies should give the proper 
direction to recreation by seeing to it 
that recreation is built around personality 
needs, because secular recreation will 
think of program first and people second. 
It is the old question in a new form: 
will the professor teach mathematics or 
will he teach boys? 

When children had to “make their 
fun” they developed imagination, in- 
genuity, and initiative — character traits 
as essential in reaching out for a reli- 
gious experience as they are in finding a 
job. The “spectator” forms of fun of 
recent years—such as the movies and 
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the radio—have too largely cut off char- 
acter building recreation. Arts, Crafts 
and Hobby Clubs are increasingly being 
recognized as the kind of creative rec- 
reation which develops good character 
traits. They build up small, friendly 
neighborhood groups, and they may be 
introduced, with a few dollars worth of 
equipment, in any small church room. 
To insure the use of the increasing num- 
ber of leisure hours in creative activity 
the churches must take the lead; and in 
so doing the churches have another grand 
opportunity of establishing themselves 
as community centers. 


The two suggestions outlined above, 
the preservation of democracy through 
discussion groups, and the stimulation 
of creative recreation, presuppose the 
availability of volunteers to carry on a 
week-day church program. Certainly 
the ministers cannot be personally re- 
sponsible for supervision and leadership. 
This introduces a third immediate task 
for the churches — the recruiting and 
training of volunteers. Nowhere have 
our Protestant churches failed more than 
in challenging their young people with 
service tasks. Youth, and old age, too, 
have glady answered the call to war 
emergency volunteer service. We should 
now help them realize that military vic- 
tory means only one more chance to 
strive for the Four Freedoms; we should 
actively fight the idea that spiritual val- 
ues can be won by carnal weapons, and 
get our young people ready for the 
greater war that starts with the begin- 
ning of peace. Experience in talking 
with volunteers in war industry com- 
munities indicates that they will respond. 
But they must be challenged hard 
enough. If our churches are to be com- 
munity centers, it must be by virtue of 
trained volunteers. The Christian Asso- 
ciations, on the local level, can and will 
give training courses in program skills 
and equipment adaptable to church use. 


In one city I met with the “Swing 
Shift” Committee of a U. S. O. Club. 
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They were holding one dance a week and 
wanted to develop another evening (to 
them, evening is from 1:00 to 4:00 
a.m.) of recreation of another nature. 
But they lacked volunteers for the pro- 
gram. I asked them to tell why they 
were doing volunteer work. The chair- 
man hesitated, then said, “My wife and 
I saw that the dance was losing money 
and decided we ought to do something 
about it.” At once a hush fell over the 
room. Later I learned the reason. That 
man and his wife, working in different 
places, and at night, had lost a com- 
munity of interest, and were about to 
seek a divorce when they decided to 
“do something” about the dance. In 
helping others to have the relaxation they 
needed, those two found each other 
again. Every one in that room but 
myself knew about it, and after a brief 
hush they all began to talk. It was like 
a Methodist testimony meeting as they 
related what volunteer service had meant 
to them. 

The result was, they decided to go out 
and find people who needed to find them- 
selves by losing themselves and recruit 
them for volunteer service for what such 
service would mean to the volunteers. 
And they succeeded. Industrial society, 
and democracy, needs volunteers working 
together with religious motivation. It is 
the task of the churches to see that they 
are recruited and trained. 


A fourth task for the churches is that 
of learning to work with organized labor. 
In deciding upon proper church-labor 
relationships, a basic consideration for 
the churches is this: what difference is 
there in the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of human personality in the new 
industrial society as compared with such 
opportunity in previous social structures? 
Industrial society tends to regiment the 
lives of workers for the sake of economy 
and production efficiency. Even the 
most considerate of industrialists tend 
to be unaware of the need of every per- 
son for self expression. Workers use 


such expressions as, “We are tired of 
being told when to wipe our noses even 
when we are given the handkerchiefs.” 

There was a time when ministers 
could meet their parishioners, or the 
unchurched, on the common ground of 
knowledge of cattle and corn. That 
time is past. To have a common ground 
with people today the minister must be 
familiar with all the complexities of life 
in industrial communities. The churches 
must study: 


1. Management. There are wide vari- 
ations here, of course. A few industries 
have gone far in devising methods by 
which “self expression” on the part of 
workers can be encouraged in the face 
of the dangers of mass production to 
personality. Conversations with indus- 
trialists will help any church leader to 
determine for himself the probable extent 
of primary emphasis upon profit as op- 
posed to the personality needs of work- 
ers. 

2. Personnel workers. These officials 
are concerned with personal difficulties 
or community conditions resulting in 
low production, lost man-hours, and 
labor turnover. Meetings of personnel 
workers and clergymen together have 
demonstrated that there is a very real 
common ground of interest. 


3. Labor unions. Union leaders often 
state that a fundamental grievance with 
them is the lack of opportunity for self 
expression on the part of workers. Man- 
agement officials are sometimes per- 
plexed when, upon their voluntarily an- 
nouncing a wage increase, the union 
counters with a demand for something 
else, such as vacation pay. 

Since labor unions are relatively new 
as a movement of major importance, 
there is a lag in general knowledge about 
them. Clergy associations in some cities 
have asked me to address them on 
“Church-Labor Relations,” and in one 
instance after such an address the clergy 
set up, over the telephone, an interde- 
nominational meeting of church board 
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members so that I might carry the sub- 
ject to them. I have also often met with 
clergy and union officers together. 

Here are a few interesting facts in 
union development in which clergymen 
are interested: (a) Labor unions have 
grown in membership during the last 
decade from three million to thirteen 
million; (b) In 1942 there were 90 
C.1.O. officials who were on Boards of 
Community Chests and Councils of So- 
cial Agencies; in 1943, there were 1,500; 
(c) Labor unions as such are now the 
greatest single source of income of social 
agencies, including such Christian agen- 
cies as the YMCA and the YWCA;; (d) 
Labor unionism is the first major Amer- 
ican movement of any kind, secular or 
religious, to deny itself, in policy and 
practise, all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion. 

Labor unions are consciously striving 
for certain values of interest to Chris- 
tianity such as (a) “Sense of Vocation,” 
insisting that society honor the garbage 
collector who performs an essential task 
faithfully, as much as it honors the bank 
president or college professor; (b) 
“Leisure Time Activity”, giving thought 
to constructive ways of using the in- 
creasingly greater amount of leisure time 
which successful industrialization makes 
imperative in order to balance the eco- 
nomic order; (c) “Sufficient Income”, 
declaring that some assurance of mini- 
mum guaranteed annual income be given 
to avoid home tensions, safeguard health, 
and assure educational opportunities; 
(d) “Constitutional Rights,” champion- 
ing the exploited workers in several 
local areas, as in certain counties in 
Florida and Arkansas, where virtual 
slavery is imposed by corrupt govern- 
mental officials in backward societies. 

Labor union officials accuse church 
leaders of: (a) Believing and preaching 
that labor unions are communistic or 
socialistic. Union men remind us that 
among the first steps of the Axis powers 
was the liquidation of labor unions, and 
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insist that unionism is a bulwark of 
democracy. (b) Believing that the weak- 
nesses of organized labor are peculiar to 
unionism, rather than weaknesses pe- 
culiar to all kinds of American 
organizations. (c) Sometimes advising 
their parishioners who are union 
members against accepting official posi- 
tions in their unions, thus preventing 
the acquisition of Christian leadership 
in unions. (d) Being apathetic toward 
labor unions and ignorant of their 
program. Before the churches can 
win union workers, or induce them 
to send their children to schools of 
Christian education, they must prove 
their concern for the legitimate aspira- 
tions of organized labor. 

Church agencies operating USO Clubs 
in war industry areas, and sometimes the 
churches themselves, have found certain 
programs advisable and have developed 
them to aid workers and their families. 
These have included: (a) Nurseries for 
children of working mothers. (b) Chil- 
dren’s story hours, play periods, Satur- 
day events (mothers working and school 
out), hobby clubs. (c) Teen-age can- 
teens. In some cities, drug stores are 
the only places where high school chil- 
dren can congregate after school, and 
these sometimes lock their doors between 
4:00 and 6:00 p.m. to avoid the mess and 
confusion. In one city, the clergy 
opened a center in a church, and sent 
married couples to the USO-YMCA di- 
rector for training in simple program 
skills to serve as supe. ors. (d) Family 
programs. There is an increasing inter- 
est in recreational programs for the 
entire family. In two places where I met 
recently with mixed groups of clergy, 
social workers, union leaders and edu- 
cators, and talked about family program, 
the discussion was so profitable that they 
decided to hold further informal meet- 
ings on the subject. It was believed that 
this would aid in relating the teachings 
given in “age group” programs, to the 
family life, and make the carry-ove1 
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more successful. It was also believed 
that having fun together would lessen 
the dangers of broken homes. (e) Get 
acquainted affairs, to help get newcomers 
in an industrial area introduced to the 
community. (f) Mobile services to iso- 
lated groups, as trailer courts. Some 
churches have trained teachers and visi- 
tors for such activities. (g) Religious 
pictures (sometimes framed by craft 
clubs) and religious pamphlets, prepared 
or selected with a view to relating them 
to the life of industrial workers. 

There are some cities where manage- 
ment has declared its intention of smash- 
ing the labor unions after the war. This 
is having a very disastrous effect upon 
Negroes who look to labor unions as 
their one hope for any sort of economic 
security. Race relations is a fifth task 
of the churches in industrial areas calling 
for quick action. Labor unions, and 
some government agencies, have shown 
more concern for the practice of Chris- 
tian ethics as regards Negroes, than have 
many churches. In most war industry 
areas the social, recreational and reli- 
gious needs of Negroes seem to be some- 
thing of an after thought of churches 
and church agencies. It is as though 
we were in the habit of considering our 
real job one with whites only; — we 
will give any overflow of time and in- 
terest to Negroes as a proof of charitable 
impulse. I have met with white clergy 
in some cities who were so sure there 
were no mounting racial tensions, and 
found evidence of very real trouble 
brewing when I visited with Negro 
leaders. There should be more and more 
emphasis on this problem in every phase 
of church life. Possibilities of such 
emphasis include: (a) Familiarization 
with labor union policy on racism; (b) 
Familiarization with policies of govern- 
ment agencies; (c) Clinics, as promoted 
by Federal Council of Churches; (d) 
Denominational religious education cur- 
ricula. 

A sixth problem of the churches in 


industrial areas is posed by the growth 
of the many “newer churches”. For 
growth of these new American churches 
see the January 1, 1944, copy of the 
Federal Council’s Information Service. 
These churches are making headway 
among industrial workers. They devel- 
oped from the dispossessed groups be- 
fore the war, and their religious doc- 
trines strongly reflect their poverty and 
despair. Several of them may be the 
strong denominations of the near future; 
they undoubtedly will, unless the “older 
churches” learn quickly to work with 
industrial workers. 

Meanwhile, they need the fellowship 
of the “older churches.” In one city 
the clergy of the “newer churches” and 
those of the “older churches” had never 
met. Over a year ago they came together 
to visit with me. They found they liked 
each other and formed a ministers’ asso- 
ciation the next month. 

The following is given as a rather 
typical example of how the “newer 
churches” enter into new industrial 
fields. I was in North Baton Rouge in 
October, 1943, and again in October, 
1944. In one year the church picture 
had changed as follows: 

October 1943 
3 Baptist churches 
2 Presbyterian churches 
1 Methodist church 
1 Disciples church 
1 Roman Catholic church 


October 1944 
3 Baptist churches 
2 Presbyterian churches 
2 Methodist churches 
1 Disciples church 
2 Roman Catholic churches 
1 Nazarene church 
2 Church of God churches 
1 Pentecostal church 
1 Free Methodist church 
1 Assembly of God church 
3 Jehovah’s Witnesses churches 
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A seventh matter requiring the imme- 
diate attention of the churches, if they 
are to be effective in industrialized so- 
ciety, is that of overcoming competitive- 
ness. While great strides have already 
been taken in this direction, industrial- 
ized society bids the churches to act 
quickly. Those who do not are betray- 
ing their Lord and signing their own 
death warrant. Procrastinating on this 
cannot be tolerated longer; industrial 
society demands cooperation. 

Too many interdenominational min- 
isters associations are mere “fellow- 
ships”. In one large city I attended an 
association with six clergymen present. 
Their chief speaker was a layman who 
discussed interesting epitaphs he had 
read on tombstones. I left this gathering 
for a meeting of the Methodist clergy 
of the same city. Thirty-five were pres- 
ent. 

There is still some tension due to the 
sniping at all forms of interdenomina- 
tional cooperation on the part of fanatical 
and selfish, and sometimes untruthful, 
church leaders of extremist groups. A 
greater difficulty is caused by sincere 
clergymen and laymen who have taken 
it for granted that all religious move- 
ments should be evangelistic and hold 
strong doctrinal positions. Religious 
education curricula should include more 
lessons on the functions of interdenom- 
inational agencies. 

Finally, the churches need to establish 
better working relationships with the 


secular social agencies. Secular agencies 
are growing in variety and in strength. 
Social service became much stronger 
after the first war. Recreation has be- 
come one of the greater movements serv- 
ing to enrich society. 

In one city, after studying a large 
project outside the city limits, we called 
together officials of housing project, 
schools, health, recreation, USO and 
YMCA, to meet with a committee from 
the clergy association and discuss the 
over-all needs of children during summer 
vacation. As a result we had, not two 
small daily vacation Bible schools of 
two weeks each, but a summer-through 
program for all the children, including 
recreation, health, clubs, athletics and 
religious education. The schools helped 
enroll the children for the total program ; 
those who needed it most received reli- 
gious instruction; and the housing offi- 
cials were delighted — fewer windows 
were broken that summer. 

The industrialization of society con- 
tinues. More and more changes in our 
ways of living and working are being 
effected. The churches must quickly 
become familiar with the disturbing 
changes in society that are already here, 
and come abreast of what industrialized 
society has already done to their con- 
stituency. We must keep our civiliza- 
tion firmly established upon the religious 
foundations which have made America 
great. It is a task which can be per- 
formed only by the churches. 
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IV 
THE WIDER AND WISER USE OF THE 
CHURCH PLANT 


Puitie L. SEMAN* 


OUR HUNDRED aillion dollars 
represents the approximate annual 
investment in public school buildings 
during a number of recent years. This 
is indeed, an enormous investment of 
public funds. The writer does not have 
the facts of the approximate annual in- 
vestment in churches of all denomina- 
tions, but would venture to say that 
there are many millions of dollars spent 
by churches of all denominations an- 
nually, both in the building and in the 
maintenance of church property. 
Bearing in mind that there are over 
two million ministers and teachers of 
religion in the United States (including 
Sunday school teachers) and that there 
are some sixty million men, women 
and youth who are closely tied in 
with church organizations of all de- 
nominations, it quite naturally brings 
to the attention of all persons con- 
cerned with church and _ religious 
education the problem of the use of the 
church plant. There may be possible a 
wider and a wiser use of the church 
plant beyond the hours of service. 
Many areas of the church plant may 
be used for recreation purposes. Some 
may be used for the meeting of clubs 
and playing of games. The auditorium, 
or the church proper, may be used for 
recreative programs in dramatics and 
music. Classrooms may be made avail- 
able for meetings of various types. 
These facilities, as well as all others pos- 
sessed by the community, should be avail- 





*Chairman, Chicago Recreation Commission. 


able for general recreation purposes. 
Communities have entirely too much 
money invested in church property to 
limit their use to the hours that services 
are in progress. These facilities should 
be used afternoons and evenings, and by 
all means during vacation periods. Why 
not utilize these facilities to the fullest 
for real community center activity, morn- 
ing, noon and night, and when otherwise 
not occupied, for twelve months of the 
year? 

Since education is a continuing proc- 
ess, there are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands among the sixty million people 
who are now part and parcel of church 
organizations, to whom such opening of 
church facilities would be a Godsend. 
Why maintain physical facilities, in many 
instances enormously costly, to house 
these sixty million church adherents only 
for a comparatively few hours during 
the week, and in many instances only 
for a little more than nine months of the 
year? 

Many studies have been made of cellar 
clubs, which are better known as base- 
ment clubs. An extensive survey was 
made by the University of Chicago a 
number of years ago. Another study 
was undertaken by the Henry Street 
Settlement of New York, under the di- 
rection of Susan Jenkins. It is captioned 
“Rooms of Their Own”. A study of 
twenty-eight lower East Side social clubs 
was made. In connection with these 
studies it is a challenge to church leaders 
and teachers of religious education when 
they hear a comment like the following, 
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made by a member of one of these clubs. 
It indicates the particular need for pro- 
vision for social recreation of youth. 
“We work hard, and we are tired at 
night. We need a place near home, a 
place of our own to do the things we 
want. We can’t depend on a meeting 
place. We need a real youth center. We 
need a place to hang out.” Provision 
for youth beyond school age should be 
considered a part of an adequate adult 
education program. While the public 
schools of our great nation should be 
opened and used for such purpose, the 
churches should likewise be utilized; for 
if we had twice as many schools and 
twice as many churches, the possibility is 
that we would then be only taking care 
of a fraction of the total who should 
benefit by such service. 

The Engelhardts in their book, Plan- 
ning the Community School (and it is 
equally as applicable to the church prop- 
erty) say very wisely: “Modern com- 
munities follow the principle of using 
and wearing out their physical properties 
whenever physical, social, recreational or 
educational gains for human beings are 
advanced thereby. No school in a com- 
munity, and here we may likewise say, 
no church in a community, will have 
much value if the community social life 
is stagnant, if its economic structure is 
tottering, and its population does not 
know how to live. Our school buildings 
and our churches must be used to the 
utmost for serving humanity. If not 
originally planned to serve extensively, 
rehabilitation may well be in order. Our 
people are living in a new age, with new 
aims, and with a philosophy which seeks 
to have each day contribute its maximum 
to human living and welfare. The 
schools and the churches can play a much 
more realistic role than they have played 
in the past. Our communities must be- 
come better integrated working units in 
our society. One of the first steps to 
be taken is the development of the com- 
munity’s physical facilities so that the 
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real needs of the people are met. Church 
boards and school boards and community 
planning groups will find it inspiring as 
well as advantageous to join in this com- 
mon program for community uplift.” 

Is it not putting it mildly when we 
call attention to the nearsightedness and 
bad business practice of having plants 
costing literally hundreds of millions of 
dollars used only a comparatively few 
hours a week ? 

Psychologists report that the use of 
capacities means growth and happiness. 
Many church leaders recognize this 
truism. During the long course of 
human development, man has acquired 
capacities by force of need. Necessity 
has been the mother of inventiveness. 
These acquired capacities of modern 
man cover a wide range, physical ac- 
tivity of the chase or combat, skill of 
hand and eye in the design and fashion- 
ing of tools and articles for household 
use, wear or decoration, and capacities 
for social contact with his fellows. Col- 
lectively the expression of these capaci- 
ties is a measure of the culture of his 
race. Individually, their expression is a 
measure of his satisfactions from life. 

The machine age has dawned with 
relative suddenness. During the brief 
space of a few generations, the means 
of production have been increasingly 
taken out of man’s hand and turned over 
to the machine. Nature has not yet 
removed the need for the expression of 
those capacities which she has so la- 
boriously bred into him. The machine 
and city civilization are depriving mod- 
ern man of his inheritance. Ahead of 
him stretches the long and painful road 
toward dismemberment—the loss through 
atrophy of inbred capacities. Where 
nature’s work of past ages has been 
best done, there resistance to this en- 
forced demand is most bitter. The iso- 
lation of city life with its barriers to 
nature and its barriers to group expres- 
sion tends to weaken the powers of man’s 
resistance against his enforced cultural 
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privation. Blighted areas are but the 
symptom of blighted neighborliness. They 
are mute evidence of the tendency for 
city life to become cellular rather than 
organic. Good neighborhoods are de- 
pendent upon good neighbors. Integra- 
tion of family, neighborhood and social 
life finds little root-soil in metropolitan 
areas. 

Organized recreation as well as in- 
formal recreation and opportunities for 
utilizing leisure is the hopeful channel 
through which individual capacities and 
group life may be preserved and devel- 
oped. We see in it the means for pre- 
venting the cultural disinheritance of 
man by his present mechanized civiliza- 
tion. 

In its continuing concern that the 
fullest and the most constructive use be 
made of all the recreation facilities in 
the city, the Chicago Recreation Com- 
mission has a number of committees on 
special recreation needs and opportuni- 
ties. Typical of these committees, is the 
committee responsible for a series of 
pamphlets published by the Commission 
within the last few weeks captioned 
“The Church and Recreation”. 

The committee studying this problem 
was established in 1939 under the Chair- 
manship of the late Clifford W. Barnes. 
Its principal functions are to guide and 
assist Chicago’s 1500 organized churches 
towards a more effective use of their 
recreational possibilities and to offer op- 
portunities for exchange of ideas on 
recreation programs by church leaders 
of the various faiths and denominations. 
The present series of pamphlets forms 
part of an effort to carry out this func- 
tion. Individual counsel with church 
leaders, other publications and confer- 
ences, as well as the Commission’s all 
year-round counselling activities, also 
contribute to this end. 

The pamphlets are four in number: 
1, “Why Church Recreation Programs” ; 
2, “Leadership in Church Recreation 
Programs” ; 3, “Church Recreation Pro- 
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grams for Younger Boys and Girls” ; and 
4, “Books and Pamphlets — A Selected 
Bibliography for Workers in Church 
Recreation”. 


In the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Chicago Recreation Commission, pre- 
sented at the conference held in Novem- 
ber 1944, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission stated that although churches are 
supported by private rather than tax 
funds, their establishment should and 
must be used more widely and more 
wisely for leisure time activity of their 
congregations and their communities. 

These pamphlets are designed to aid 
clergymen and recreation committees in 
the churches of Chicago, (and may be 
used by clergymen and recreation com- 
mittees of any community in these 
United States), to establish recreation 
programs or to expand those already in 
existence. 

The pamphlets were carefully prepared 
by a committee consisting of the head of 
the recreation division of the Chicago 
Park Board, a judge of the Federal 
Court, the former director of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration of Illinois, 
the Professor of Psychology at Loyola 
University, the secretary of the Chicago 
Community Trust, the secretary of the 
department of Social Service of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
an outstanding Jewish Rabbi, the director 
of the Council of Social Agencies, Bishop 
of the Chicago Diocese and head of the 
Catholic Youth Organization, the head 
of a large Social Settlement, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Chicago Public 
Library. 

Progressive leaders in the church — 
and by church let us mean religious in- 
stitutions of all creeds and denomina- 
tions — see more and more that man’s 
spiritual life cannot be separated from 
his physical, mental and social life. Since 
in the realm of physical, mental and so- 
cial activities, recreation, play and whole- 
some use of leisure time are essential to 
constructive living, it follows that recre- 
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ation also holds a major part in the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life. 

The foregoing is in the form of a pre- 
amble to “Why Church Recreation Pro- 
grams”. This pamphlet indicates further 
that the instinct for play may become a 
tremendously effective tool by means of 
which standards and ideals can be in- 
culcated in youth. It may be the medium 
by which youth acquires standards and 
ideals of thought and conduct in the 
actual process of experiencing them in 
operation. The depth to which these 
values take root in the youth’s character 
will depend on how pleasant and on how 
extensive his learning experience is. 
Since children find play a satisfying ex- 
perience, recreation offers an excellent 
means of character training. 

Therefore, churches that do not make 
use of the opportunity to give youth 
leadership through leisure-time programs 
are missing an opportunity to gain the 
life-long loyalty of this important part of 
the population. 

One of the members of the Committee 
responsible for the preparation of these 
pamphlets, Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of 
the Catholic Youth Organization, finds 
even more significant reasons for recrea- 
tion programs in the churches, for he 
says; “Full recognition of his inalienable 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness is the legitimate expectation of 
every American child. That is what our 
country is pledged to guarantee. That 
is his heritage and it is his regardless of 
the race, creed or the position in life of 
his parents.” 

Bishop Sheil continues: “The right 
to life implies the further right to all 
that is required for its exercise. Among 
the primary requisites is recreation. 
Without this boys and girls cannot be 
expected to attain their proper growth 
or development. Children have, there- 
fore, an inalienable right to play, and 
much juvenile delinquency is but a pro- 
test against the denial of opportunity for 
wholesome recreation. The duty of 
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making adequate provision for the fulfill- 
ment of this right falls to us. It is ours 
as component parts of a democracy to 
work for the future greatness of our 
nation. The children of today are the 
citizens of tomorrow. It is incumbent 
upon us, the citizens of today, to see 
that sufficient recreation is made avail- 
able to our boys and girls so that they 
will one day be strong and contributory 
in the work of democracy.” 

The church then has a dual role in the 
field of recreation. It has an obligation 
to its own congregation to develop within 
the limitations of its physical plant and 
personnel a recreation program of its 
own, and it also has responsibility to 
assist the development of a community 
recreation program. 

The committee further argues that 
what the church can do with its own 
plant in order to be of greater service 
to its community, quite naturally must be 
answered individually by each church 
and its congregation. Thinking in terms 
of a seven-day program in making build- 
ing and rooms available often will make 
clear the value of making available lei- 
sure time activity both to the members of 
the congregation and to its community, 
youth as well as adult. 

The committee then further argues 
the importance of providing trained 
leadership, which at best is a knotty 
problem to be solved, particularly in 
these trying days when a great deal of 
our manpower is busily engaged in de- 
stroying not only life, but property (all 
for a good cause, we most sincerely 
hope). Trained leadership is essential 
to the successful operation of any leisure- 
time program. 

The committee in its pamphlet on 
“Leadership in Church Recreation Pro- 
grams” discusses the qualifications of 
good recreation leaders; training the 
volunteer church recreation leader; cur- 
riculum suggestions, including the Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy of Recreation, 
Traditional Sports, Games and Athletics, 
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Arts and Crafts, Recreational Drama, 
Music, Nature Appreciation, Camping 
and Picnics, Social Recreation, Problem 
Conferences, and Internship. The pam- 
phlet further discusses methods that 
leaders may use and program funda- 
mentals, such as Ice Breaking, Action 
and Adventure, Achievement, Dignity, 
Humor, Suspense, Climax, Comradeship 
and Making Proper Use of Holidays and 
Seasons. 

In the pamphlet on “Church Recrea- 
tion Programs for Young Boys and Girls 
(7 to 14 years of age)” the committee 
discusses general problems, the existing 
youth programs in churches, a proposed 
new program — after-school play-clubs, 
program for after-school play-clubs, 
sources of leadership, training of play- 
club leaders, financing a play-club pro- 
gram, and finally, opportunity and re- 
sponsibility; arguing in this area that 
the resources for the proper care and 
the proper recreational direction of a 
community’s children are present within 
the churches and within the community, 
and the need for the church to engage in 
a round-the-clock seven-day-a-week pro- 
gram concerned with the health, happi- 
ness, and wellbeing of its membership 
and its community has always existed. 
The fact that our nation is now at war, 
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the committee argues, serves only to re- 
emphasize the need of the church to 
engage in these community activities. 
The need exists in almost every com- 
munity. The church offers real possi- 
bilities of meeting these needs. 

In order to provide means for those 
who are engaged in church recreation 
programs or who want to inform them- 
selves fully regarding its possibilities, 
the fourth pamphlet of the series con- 
sist of a list of books and pamphlets, low 
in cost and easily obtainable. 

The list is based on that printed in 
Recreation and the Church, a manual for 
leaders, published by the National Rec- 
reation Association, and to this list has 
been added the publications of the Chi- 
cago Park District in the field of recrea- 
tion and a few other titles considered 
especially valuable. 

In conclusion, the writer would like 
to emphasize that while the pamphlets 
published by the Chicago Recreation 
Commission deal very largely with rec- 
reation for youth in churches, it would 
be wise in the light of a constantly grow- 
ing adulthood, as our youth population 
diminishes, to think in terms of proper 
programming, leadership and facilities 
to meet the adult program of leisure. 











AN OBJECTIVE APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF WORSHIP 


J. Paut WILLIAMs* 


HE CONDUCT of services of 

worship is the most important office 
of religious institutions. It is their dis- 
tinctive function, and the function which 
if left uncared for would mean the 
greatest loss to society. Yet churchmen 
have made few objective studies of 
worship. The church does possess a 
body of opinion concerning the proper 
conduct of its services. These opinions 
are by no means the result of mere 
armchair philosophizing; they rest back 
on a vast amount of experience. Yet 
they are not supported by objective data, 
are doubtless full of errors, and need 
careful checking. 

If it were possible to measure the 
extent to which a congregation worships, 
the church would possess an invaluable 
tool of research. I judge that many 
decades must elapse before the techniques 
of social psychology advance to the 
point where such a tool can be con- 
structed; perhaps it can never be con- 
structed. Yet it is now possible to con- 
struct reliable tools to measure the 
opinions of worshipers concerning the 
effectiveness of a service of worship. 
If used widely, such tools would no 
doubt fail to answer many of our ques- 
tions concerning worship. Yet to assert, 
a priori, that such tools can have little 
or no value is but to repeat the error of 
conservative minds whenever they have 
been confronted by methods which chal- 
lenge the established ways of doing 
things. 

This article presents the results of a 
study of the opinions of worshipers as 
measured by a pencil and paper test.’ 
These results are presented, not because 
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they are thought to be definitive; they 
are not. They are presented because 
they point toward an enormously rich 
vein of fact which can be mined to the 
immense profit of the church, if adequate 
time and money are expended. 

Any serious study of worship must 
rest back on a conception of the nature 
of worship. Definitions of worship can 
profitably be classified under two head- 
ings: those which imply that worship 
is something which man does to please, 
to glorify, to reassure God; and those 
which imply that worship is something 
which man does to get himself “right 
with God.” My thought about wor- 
ship assumes the second definition. 
Worship, as I understand it, is the ef- 
fort of men to revitalize their lives by 
the contemplation of their faith about 
the nature of God and of His will for 
man. Conceived in this way Christian 
worship has three major aspects: the 
recall of one’s faith about God and of 
His will for man, the appraisal of life 
in the light of what one believes to be 
the will of God, and the rededication of 
one’s energies to living more nearly in 
line with what one believes to be the 
will of God.? 


Tue Test 


The effort to construct a tool to meas- 
ure the opinions of worshipers concern- 
ing the effectiveness of worship began 





1. The financial assistance of the Commission 
on Evangelism and Devotional Life of the 
Congregational Christian Churches greatly in- 
creased the scope of this study. 


2. This definition of worship is more fully 
stated in the writer’s Social Adjustment in 
Methodism, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938, Chapter V. 
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with the construction of a Thurstone- 
Chave Attitude Scale.* Although the 
scores on the two forms of this test 
(twenty-one items each) when correlated 
give a reliability of + .90, the test was 
abandoned in favor of a test patterned 
after the technique developed by Rensis 
Likert. The Thurstone-Chave  tech- 
nique, as I applied it to worship, pro- 
vides but one continuum along which 
judgments concerning the effectiveness 
of a service of worship are arranged. 
The construction of this continuum 
proved to be very laborious; and at the 
end of the process the test gave but one 
statistical judgment concerning a service 
of worship. The Likert technique, 
however, used fewer items, gave higher 
reliabilities, and was far easier to con- 
struct. Since as few as two items gave 
reliabilities in the eighties, (a satisfactory 
standard for tests of group tendency) 
it was possible to include a number of 
tests in one short “ballot.” 

A series of questions (called hereafter 
Ballot On Church Services) concerning 
worship was drawn up; these questions 
were designed to apply to a specific serv- 
ice of worship. Seven possible answers 
to each question were indicated on the 
test. These answers were: Positively 
No; No; Probably No; Uncertain; 
Probably Yes; Yes; Positively Yes. 
Affirmative answers on some of the 
questions were judged by me to indicate 
a favorable attitude toward the service 
of worship and negative answers an un- 
favorable attitude; the following nu- 
merical values were; aSsigned to the 
answers to these questions: Positively 
No, 1; No, 2; Probably No, 3;-Uncer- 
tain, 4; Probably Yes, 5; Yes, 6; Posi- 
tively Yes, 7. 

Affirmative answers on other ques- 
tions were judged by me to indicate an 





3. L. L. Thurstone: and E. J. Chave, The 
Measurement of Attitude, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. 


4. Rensis Likert, A Technique for the Meas- 
wrement of Attitudes. Archives of Psychology, 
No. 140, 1932. 


unfavorable attitude toward the service 
of worship and negative answers a favor- 
able attitude; the numerical values as- 
signed the answers to these questions 
were the reverse of those indicated 
above. 

Six of the questions tested the extent 
to which a churchgoer worshiped. These 
six questions compose the Worship Test. 
(Worship is defined as awareness of 
God, self-examination in the light of the 
will of God, dedication to doing the will 
of God). These six questions are as 
follows: 

On awareness of God: 

Did you feel that you were in the 

presence of God? 

Did you feel that God was far away? 


On self-examination: 

Did you ask yourself whether you are 

doing the will of God? 

Did you receive spiritual help in think- 

ing through your difficulties? 

On dedication to doing the will of God: 
Were you challenged to live better? 
Were you brought to a desire to do 

more in service for humanity? 

A churchgoer’s score on worship was 
obtained by adding up the numerical 
value of his answers to these six ques- 
tions and dividing by six. 

Tests were devised for ten aspects of 
the church service; these aspects are 
the effectiveness of the sermon, the in- 
terest aroused by the service, the effec- 
tiveness of the music, the extent to which 
the worshipers prayed, the relevance of 
the service to the worshiper’s needs, the 
agreement of the worshiper with the 
ideas expressed in the service, new ideas 
secured from the service, the sense of 
community with the rest of the congre- 
gation, the effectiveness of the scripture 
reading, the effectiveness of the spoken 
prayers. 

The questions which composed the 
tests of these various aspects of the 
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church service are as follows: 


Sermon : 
Did the sermon help your religious 
life? 
Did you profit from the sermon? 


Interest : 

Was the service dull? 

Did the service permit your mind to 
wander to non-religious things? 

Music: 

Were the hymns inspiring? 

Did you feel a spirit of worship in 
the music? 

Praying: 

Did you really pray (not simply re- 
peat words)? 

Did you pray reverently? 

Relevance : 

Did the service deal with some of 
your fundamental interests? 

Did the service touch many problems 
that are of little concern to you? 

Did the service help you with your 
problems ? 

Agreement : 

Did the service conflict with your re- 
ligious beliefs ? 

Did you agree with the ideas of re- 
ligion which found expression in 
the service? 

New Ideas: 

Did you get a new insight into reli- 
gion? 

Did you discover new meanings in 
your faith? 

Community : 

Did there seem to be a spirit of unity 
in the congregation? 

Did you feel as though you were 
among people who together were 
seeking spiritual strength? 

Scripture: 
Did the scripture help you to worship? 
Did the scripture touch your needs? 


Spoken prayers: 
Did the spoken prayers help you to 
pray? 
Did the minister’s prayers direct your 
thoughts toward God? 


The churchgoer’s scores on the various 
aspects of the church service were ob- 
tained by adding up the numerical value 
of his answers to the questions in any 
given test and dividing by the number 
of questions in that test. Thus all the 
numerical values, except for the Rele- 
vance Test, were divided by two. It 
was necessary to include a third question 
in order to get a satisfactory reliability 
for the Relevance Test. 


All persons who marked the Ballot 
were asked not to sign their names. 


The reliabilities of the tests were 
secured by administering them twice to 
students at Mount Holyoke College, with 
an interval of two days between the 
two administrations. The reliability of 
the total test (the numerical value of all 
twenty-seven questions added together) 
is .95 (N = 98). The reliability of the 
Worship Test (six questions) is .89 
(N = 107). The reliabilities of the 
tests of the various aspects of the church 
service are as follows: Sermon, 89 
(N = 110); Interest, 87 (N = 110); 
Music, .83 (N = 107); Praying, 88 
(N = 110); Agreement, 85 (N = 
110) ; New Ideas, .80 (N = 109) ; Rele- 
vance, .82 (N = 105) ; Community, .89 
(N = 110); Scripture, 83 (N = 91); 
Spoken Prayers, 82 (N = 93). 

The validity of the tests is open to 
question. The following evidence, how- 
ever, tends to indicate that they are valid. 
99 students were asked to “State in two 
or three sentences your opinion of the 
quality of the worship service in the 
college chapel last Sunday morning; if 
you did not attend that service state your 
opinion of the last service you did at- 
tend.” After writing down their opinion 
of the service the students took the 
Worship Test. The written opinions 
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were transcribed onto cards. Seventeen 
persons were asked to rate these opin- 
ions on a scale of from one to seven, 
classifying as “one” those statements 
which indicated the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion with the service of worship, and 
classifying as “seven” those statements 
which indicated the highest satisfaction 
with the service of worship. The ratings 
for each statement were averaged and 
these averages were correlated with the 
Worship scores. This correlation was 
-+-.68, which indicates that the statements 
and the Worship Test tend to measure 
the same thing.® 

The titles given to the tests should be 
treated with suspicion. The test on New 
Ideas (for example) tests only the reac- 
tion to two questions: “Did you get a 
new insight into religion?’ “Did you 
discover new meanings in your faith?” 
Strictly speaking, the titles are a mode 
of reference. 


How THE DaTa WERE COLLECTED 


The reactions of seven groups of peo- 
ple to services of worship were obtained. 

Ninety-five students at Mount Holy- 
oke College in Monday-morning classes 
in religion and psychology judged the 
college church service of the previous 
day. Attendance was required. 

Five church congregations judged five 
Sunday morning services; these judg- 
ments were made immediately after the 
close of the service. The churches were 
all of the Congregational denomination 
and were located in Western Massa- 
chusetts.® 





5. This correlation would probably be higher 
if the rating scale had been longer, say from 
1 to 21 instead of 1 to 7. 


6. Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
persuading pastors to permit the giving of the 
tests ; they feared an unfavorable reaction to 
“testing in church.” However, all the con- 
gregations reacted favorably. I heard but one 
adverse comment and many enthusiastic ones. 
The laymen who were tested proved to be 
eager to cooperate in any study which might 
improve Protestant worship. No announce- 
ment was made that a test would be given. 


Church A (from which 175 complete 
tests were secured) is located in an in- 
dustrial town. 

Church B (197 tests) is located in a 
small industrial city. 

Church C (82 tests) is located in a 
college town. 

Church D (134 tests) is located in a 
small industrial town. 

Church E (224 tests) is located in a 
medium sized city. 

Forty-eight students at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation judged two types 
of service held in the Foundation Chapel. 

The services at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation formed an experiment with 
an altered order of worship. A de- 
tailed description of this experiment is 
necessary to an understanding of the 
data. The experiment sought to deter- 
mine the effectiveness, for a congregation 
composed of theological students, of a 
conventional Protestant order of service 
as compared with an order of service 
which places the sermon near the begin- 
ning of the service, and which follows 
the sermon with the scripture, spoken 
prayers, and a period of silence. The 
experimental services were held in the 
Foundation Chapel, four a week, over a 
period of three weeks. They were held 
at noon, Tuesday through Friday. Four 
members of the Foundation faculty led 
the services. Each of these men led one 
chapel service a week for the three 
weeks; each led on the same day of the 
week throughout the period. 

During the first week the following 


order of service was used: Call to 
Worship, Hymn, Scripture, Prayer, 
Sermon, Hymn, Benediction. During 


the second and third weeks the following 
order of worship was used: Hymn, 
Sermon, Scripture, Prayer, Silence (four 
minutes), Prayer, Hymn, Benediction. 
The leaders were asked to do their best 





Just before the beginning of the last hymn the 
minister simply asked the members of the 
congregation to remain in their seats after the 
benediction. 
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to make their contributions to the serv- 

ices of equal value. A measure of their 

success in doing this can be found by 

comparing the scores on the sermons. 

See Table One. In the tabulation the 
TABLE 1. 


Mean Sermon Scores on Services Judged at 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
First Week Third Week 


Service W (N 10) ... 6.0 6.3 
Service X (N 15) ... 5.7 5.8 
Service Y (N 13) ... 5.7 57 
Service Z (N 9) ... 3.5 5.5 


services which were held on a given day 
of the week are designated by a letter: 
W, X, Y, or Z. For example, the serv- 
ices held on the Tuesdays are designated 
by one of the letters, those held on 
Wednesdays by another of the letters, 
etc. 

Students at the Foundation were asked 
to compare the two types of service by 
taking the Ballot on Church Services. 
It was administered twice, to four of the 


Foundation classes during class periods. 
Each class was asked to judge a specific 
service. One class judged the service 
that had been held on Tuesday noon, 
another the one held on Wednesday 
noon, etc. The tests were administered 
at the next session of the class after the 
service was held. The interval between 
the service and the taking of the test 
was from three hours to two days. Class 
members were asked not to go to chapel 
services which were held during this 
interval. No general announcement of 
the experiment was made. Students in 
the four classes were asked to attend 
chapel services during the experimental 
period; also they were asked to discuss 
the experiment with no one. They were 
not informed of the nature of the ex- 
periment. The services of the first week 
and of the third week were tested. The 
second week was considered to be a 
practice period in the new form of wor- 


TABLE 2. 


Means and Sigmas of Scores when Distributed by Groups. 


(The column headed “Hartford, 


First Week” summarizes the four services held during that week; the same is true for the col- 
umn headed “Hartford, Third Week.”) 


Hartford 

First Week 
N 41-48 

Test Mean Sigma 
WOPSHID. 20.000 cccsccccssesds 47 1.27 
ROTNTION. once svecevecensesocs 5.4 1.4 
RIEE od0.0'0 0.00 0.0 049.00049'0% a2. 1.4 
EARS 6 50:3. 4.40. 6.6 90-0 0:0 5:0: eo Be 5.3 11 
OC 5.0 14 
Relevance ........ssceceseees 5.1 12 
Agreement ..........--+eeeee 5.9 1.2 
Mew. IGEAS 26. .ccccccsccccees 4.1 16 
Community ............0000e 5.4 9 
BOIDIENC yc cdecercccevenediy 48 1.5 
Spoken Prayers ............ 4.7 13 
Church B 

N 197 

Test Mean Sigma 
MVGEBLID) iciceccvcvcccosvceees 5S 9 
Ss eer 5.9 1.0 
OER 6s via a's 0 a0 5 060s 000 aeere 5.5 i 
PME <0 26scro:b<o:sr0.0 0-0 9-0-8 o:0:0::050U8 5.6 14 
URI sia sine 000-0 6 v0.69. 00e Ps 1.5 
CIO as v's's oree sins eo 'oeidee 5.4 9 
POTION nso 6.060 bo '0 0 65, 80 168 6.1 7 
TEE MANAG: dcic:ccen ess cnvielnds 46 1.6 
ee 5.6 1.0 
UMS NITIE io 3 5s'6. 0:8 s15-0' 5-0 0.0ec0 wr 5.3 1.3 
PORE ELAVELS. 6.00 veecavce 5.8 bl 


Hartford Mount Holyoke 
Third Week College Church A 
N 41-48 N 95 N 175 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 
51 95 a47.0—C WA 49 1.0 
5.9 8 Bo °° 4 Cy meee 8 | 
57 1.0 53 1.3 56: 13 
55 1.1 C4 1.4 SF ° 3S 
5.6 8 oo 1 Ge 53 1.4 
54 640 49 12 5:1 1.1 
59 10 57. da 6.1 9 
43 1.5 oo 1.4 4.5 1.6 
5.5 1.0 4.5 1.4 56 kl 
50 ° 22 a7 6 COS 54 13 
5.3 1.0 5.3 ES 6.1 1.0 
Church C Church D Church E 
N 82 N 134 N 224 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 
49 12 5.8 8 5.3 1.0 
5.3 1.2 6.5 4 59 ll 
5.1 1.5 oO. “hz 56 13 
oo 24 6.2 a Ly ee 
5.1 1.7 so kl Af! ES 
oil ) 5.6 9 S4 JF} 
oe AD 6.3 9 59 ll 
36 IZ 58 Is 4.5 1.7 
Ce, 12 6.3 Ff Ly ie 
AJ 15 57, 10 SO 25 
UP 1.4 6.2 YJ 56 13 
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ship. Ten persons judged Service W on 
both the first and third weeks, 16 persons 
judged Service X on both the first and 
third weeks, 13 persons judged Service 
Y on both the first and third weeks, 9 
persons judged Service Z on both the 
first and third weeks. Thus forty-eight 
persons judged both types of service and 
their scores were paired. Unfortunately, 
some seminary students failed to answer 
all of the questions; thus the paired 
scores on the various tests range between 
41 and 48. At the end of the experiment 
19 of the seminary students wrote short 
statements describing their reactions to 
the services of worship. 

The results of the various administra- 
tions of the ballot are printed in Tables 
2 to 7. Table 2 gives the means and 
sigmas of the scores made on the tests 
by the various groups. Table 3 gives the 
means and sigmas of the scores made on 
the tests by the members of the five 
churches when the scores are distributed 
by age. Table 4 gives the means and 





sigmas of the scores made on the tests 
by the members of the five churches 
when the scores are distributed by edu- 
cation. Tables 5, 6, and 7 give the 
correlations between worship scores and 
scores on the various aspects of the serv- 
ice: Table 5 when the scores are dis- 
tributed according to group; Table 6 
when the scores are distributed by age; 
Table 7 when the scores are distributed 
by education. Since both the number of 
cases and the sigma are given, in Tables 
2, 3, and 4, for each distribution the 
reader can compute the standard errors 
of the means and of the differences be- 
tween means. The standard errors of 
the correlations can also be computed 
from these data. 


CoNCLUSIONS 
In interpreting these data several cau- 
tions must be noted. First, implicit in 


the data is the assumption that a success- 
ful service of worship is one at which 


TABLE 3. 

Means and Sigmas of Scores of Members of the Five Churches When Distributed by Age. 

Age Age Age 

15-19 20 - 29 30 - 39 

N 143 N 156 N 110 
Test Mean’ Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 
MNONEREDD sio< ccticcuesccvine suas 5.0 1.0 5.1 10 5.3 9 
SPIE Ged icoe cs eee eeeevace 5.5 1.4 5.8 1.1 59 1.1 
WMMOUUEE. cid sicichuteccenscsce.cs 5.3 1.4 5.4 14 5.7 1.1 
1 rrtr rre rrr cere 5.7 1.2 5.7 1.4 5 13 
ERE aap ane arora cath eb antes 5.1 15 5.1 1.6 53 14 
INPIUEIEG cococeraense, - antes 4.9 12 5.4 1.1 5.5 1.0 
POROCRINE (i. Sie cacccsacnests 5.8 1.0 6.1 1.0 6.1 1.0 
INOW MER). occc one wacene cen 4.5 1.7 44 16 49 16 
Cee os ccceceurscxnes 5.4 1.3 5.5 1.2 5.8 1.1 
SMITE ot ois cc ca ctcawicewen ne 48 1.4 47 1.5 5.1 1.4 
spoken Prayers ..cscccecces 5.6 1.2 5.6 1.3 59 1.2 

Age Age 

50 - 59 60 and over 
N 133 

Test Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 
Worship 9 5.4 9 A 1.1 
SEMEL, ices xercduake une ee.s ot 8 59 1.1 6.0 1.0 
MIMMRONES io Sive'caceeeet fockued 12 5.6 1.2 5.9 1.2 
BRUMEC - ecicveses 1.2 So 1.5 5.8 1.1 
Praying 13 5.3 1.6 56 13 
Relevance 1.0 5.5 1.0 5.4 1.0 
Agreement 39 6.2 39 6.2 8 
New Ideas 1.6 4.5 1.8 49 1.8 
Community 8 5.8 9 59 9 
PIGMIMMOS a5 coe Seda 5 davi bSs oe 5.5 1.1 5.5 1.1 5.7 12 
POU PESVEES oi cise veces 5.9 1.0 58 11 6.0 1.0 
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a churchgoer worships (as defined by 
the six questions). A person might 
worship and not “like” the service and 
not wish to attend that church or chapel 
again. 

Second, nowhere does the Ballot On 
Church Services ask the question, “Did 
you worship?” The word worship does 
not appear in the Worship Test. The 
design of the test (whether achieved or 
not) is to measure a process which the 
churchgoer might or might not recognize 
as worship. 

Third, a reliable judgment of the value 
of the various services of worship can- 
not be made by a comparison of the 
means listed in Table 2, (except for a 
comparison between the first and third 
weeks at the Seminary). The seven 
groups of people judged different serv- 
ices of worship and it seems obvious 
that they had different standards of 
judgment. 

Fourth, there seems to be evidence to 
show that a halo effect influences judg- 
ments from one part of the Ballot to 
another ; that is, a feeling of satisfaction 
with the service as a whole tends to 
heighten all scores on the Ballot, and vice 
versa. Take Church D, for example. 
Here a new minister, full of enthusiasm 
and funny stories, was making a vivid 
impression on his community; the ser- 
mon score made by this congregation is 
by far the highest of the sermon scores. 


But their music score is by far the highest 
too. I attended all of the church serv- 
ices and my judgment of the music in 
this church is that it was easily inferior 
to that in the other churches, two of 
which had full-time ministers of music. 
A halo effect may also explain the differ- 
ence in the music scores between the 
first and third weeks at Hartford; during 
the services of both these weeks the 
same type of hymns was sung and the 
same type of “special music” (preludes 
by the same organist) was played. 


Fifth, the correlations should not be 
taken at face value; that is, it should not 
be judged that a relatively high correla- 
tion between worship and an aspect of 
the service necessarily indicates that that 
aspect of worship had a greater influence 
on worship than an aspect which had a 
lower correlation with worship. This 
caution is necessary because correlations 
are affected by the range of the scores; 
some of the scores tend to pack toward 
the affirmative end of the scale, as can 
be seen from Table 2. Some of the 
aspects of the service may have relatively 
large correlations simply because nega- 
tive opinions on these aspects appeared 
more frequently than on other aspects. 


Sixth, the conclusions are highly tenta- 
tive. This caution might seem to be 
unnecessary, in view of the fact that 
a thousand tests were scored. However, 
but seven groups of people were tested ; 


TABLE 4. 
Means and Sigmas of Scores of Members of the Five Churches When Distributed by Education. 


3-11 years of education 


(20 years of age and over) 
N = 108 


Test Mean 
NVQGIUARD os ccvccsvececevcdess Wh 
See eer 6.2 
SME ii adie 50:60. ve 60:9 60 050% 5.9 
BES ccavesceenenec eve paws 6.1 
EE 5. 6:070.6:0:0.6:6'6 9.000e 0-0 tee 5.7 
SS ee ee 5.4 
Do 6.0 
DIES: 50.00.00 v new eseneeane 5.4 
So TE 6.1 
YES ae eee oe 6.0 
Spoken Prayers ...:.0..sseve 6.2 


16 or more years of education 
N = 166 


Sigma Mean Sigma 
9 a jE 
8 5.7 1.1 

se 5.5 1.3 
9 5.6 1.3 
12 5.0 1.6 
9 5.4 8 
9 6.2 9 
1.5 43 1.6 
af 5.5 1.2 
9 5.0 1.5 
9 4.6 1.3 
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six of these were tested for but one 
service ; the remaining group (Hartford) 
was tested for eight services with an 
average of but twelve persons judging 
each service. This study is essentially 
an examination into services of worship 
and only fourteen services were tested. 

If the data presented were verified by 
a more adequate sampling the following 
conclusions would follow: 

1. Scores on the tests tend to rise 
with increasing age. 

2. Scores of persons with relatively 
little education are higher than scores of 
persons who are highly educated. 

3. Scores for women tend to be higher 
than for men. (607 women in the five 
churches have a mean worship score of 


after the order of the first week.” 
FuRTHER RESEARCH 


Further efforts to study worship ob- 
jectively promise, in my opinion, ex- 
tremely significant results for the church. 
Let it be reiterated that the techniques 
of testing could not be expected to settle 
all the problems connected with the con- 
duct of services of worship. Yet some 
extremely significant results would surely 
follow careful objective studies. 


Better tests can be devised. The 
Likert technique for the measurement of 
attitude is flexible enough that qualified 
students working at the lower levels of 
graduate study could devise their own 
tests of worship and in addition admin- 


TABLE 5 


Correlations Between Scores on the Worship Test and Scores on Tests of Other Aspects of 
the Service when Scores are Distributed by Group. Correlations are 
positive unless otherwise noted. 


Hartford Hartford Hooke Church aaa ar Cae aagt 


Sermon-Worship ......... 


Interest-Worship ........ 61 2 
Music-Worship .......... 28 19 
Praying-Worship ........ AS te 
Relevance-Worship ...... 70 63 
Agreement-Worship ..... 39 .28 
New Ideas-Worship ..... 63 37 
Community-Worship .... 48 a 
Scripture-Worship ....... 61 pF 
Spoken Prayers-Worship. 32 —.07 


5.4; 259 men in the five churches have a 
mean worship score of 5.0). 

4. The sermon is a less important 
factor in the worship of the five churches 
than it is in the worship of the students. 

5. Music-may make a worshipful im- 
pression on a congregation and yet not 
be a major factor in producing worship. 

6. Agreement with the ideas expressed 
in a service of worship does not guaran- 
tee worship. (No data on the effect of 
disagreement. ) 

7. It is probable that for theological 
seminary students a service of worship 
patterned after the order of the third 
week is superior to a service patterned 


lst Wk. “— College A 
BY i 58 49 


‘9 A8 m7 67 


43 49 35 49 15 37 
24 36 34 43 Al 42 
36 40 52 66 37 Be 
49 63 30 46 32 09 
21 28 07 10 — 36 
36 58 53 68 46 Al 
31 50 33 49 at 55 
31 56 a 56 53 59 
34 43 44 64 58 56 





7. The difference between the mean worship 
scores (45 paired tests) is 1.70 times the stand- 
ard error of the difference; thus there are but 
four chances in a hundred that the secured dif- 
ference is due to chance. The difference may, 
however, be due to the improvement of the 
sermons in the third week over the first week, 
as noted in Table 1, for the sermon seems to 
be closely related to the worship of students. 
I suggest the possibility that this improve- 
ment in the sermons may be due to a halo ef- 
fect. Support for this theory is gained from 
the statements which nineteen students wrote 
at the end of the experiment; I judge that 
these statements indicate a clear preference for 
the service order of the third week. The 
difference between the mean worship scores 
of the first and third weeks might also be ac- 
counted for by a “tendency to rate new ex- 
periences higher.” Further experimentation 
would be necessary to check this hypothesis. 
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ister them in some significant fashion. 
The Ballot on Church Services is a crude 
instrument. Take the Sermon Test for 
example: Did the sermon help your 
religious life? Did you profit from the 
sermon? There is not much in the 
answers to those questions to help a 
minister prepare more effective sermons, 
or to understand the function of the 
sermon in the worship process. Prob- 
ably there are dozens of vital factors 
which relate to the effectiveness of a 
sermon; and probably these factors vary 
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my method has been to score all the 
complete tests. However, it should be 
possible to develop a formula by means 
of which to secure a scientific sample of 
the opinions of a congregation, and thus 
to eliminate a vast amount of work. If 
we did possess such a device, my con- 
ception of the way to proceed would be 
to test the reactions of an entire con- 
gregation immediately after a church 
service, and then to select ballots for 
scoring on the basis of the formula. 


TABLE 6. 


Correlations Between Scores on the Worship Test and Scores on Tests of Other Aspects of 


the Service when Scores are Distributed by Age. 


Age Age 

15-19 20-29 
Sermon-Worship ........++6+ 55 50 
Interest-Worship ............ 38 42 
Music-Worship .............. 43 34 
Praying-Worship ............ 50 46 
Relevance-Worship .......... 5 A3 
Agreement-Worship ......... 2 18 
New Ideas-Worship ......... 63 Bo 
Community-Worship ......... 59 A5 
Scripture-Worship ........... 56 54 
Spoken Prayers-Worship ..... 50 42 


with different types of congregation. 
Furthermore, the Ballot on Church Serv- 
ices contains tests of but ten aspects of 
the church service. The inclusion in 
the test of these aspects of the service 
was arbitrary. Other useful “ballots” 
could be constructed which dealt with 
none of them. 


Other reliable means of securing ob- 
jective data about services can be de- 
vised. The results of pencil and paper 
tests could be checked by interviews. A 
jury of trained observers could go from 
church to church and make appraisals. 


A simple survey of many services of 
worship should produce significant re- 
sults. How do denominations, sections 
of the country, urban and rural areas 
differ? What effects on worship have 
such factors as economic status, social 
opinions, religious training, occupations? 
With present techniques such a survey 
would be very laborious and expensive ; 


All correlations are positive. 


Age Age Age Age 
30-39 40-49 50-59 60-and over 

64 59 58 59 
54 32 Pe 28 
45 29 Al 59 
46 58 oe 56 
51 30 43 43 
19 15 35 36 
56 56 pn | 50 
61 Al 39 48 
59 Oe B.. 61 
52 50 56 54 


If a wide survey were made, the instru- 
ments of measurement could be standard- 
ized, and it ought then to be possible to 
help pastors understand the type of con- 
gregation to which they minister (if 
there are such “types”), and to discover 
weaknesses in their own services. An 
hypothesis concerning worship which I 
feel would be worth extensive study is 
that ‘worshipers tend to fall into certain 
groups along the lines of their various 
needs ; probably the most effective serv- 
ices of worship can be set up to meet the 
needs of specific types of people.”* The 
multiplicity of needs, interests, habits, 
and expectations which is present in the 
average congregation of a Sunday morn- 
ing is probably very great. I wonder 
whether the church could not make the 
experience of worship more vital if 





8. This thesis is dealt with in the writer’s 
Social Adjustment in Methodism, page 94, 
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church goers were more frequently seg- 
regated along the lines of their needs 
and concerns. 

There should be profit in the multipli- 
cation of experiments such as the one 
conducted at Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation. Further experiments ought, 
however, to be more carefully designed. 
More should be known about the persons 
judging the experiment. A better method 
of control should be devised. At Hart- 
ford, for example, it would have been 
instructive to have returned during a 


fourth week to a traditional order of 
service. 

Ought not the Protestant denomina- 
tions create and adequately support a 
bureau for religious research? Millions 
of dollars annually go into the improve- 
ment of the devices which make for 
comfortable living in our society. Should 
the church continue to neglect the possi- 
bility that the scientific method applied 
to religious problems might improve and 
even revolutionize her ministrations? 


TABLE 7. 


Correlations Between Scores on the Worship Test_and Scores on Tests of Other Aspects of 
the Service when Scores are Distributed by Education. All correlations are positive. 


3-11 years of education ; 
Test (20 years of age and over) 16 or more } of education 
40 


Senmon-WOrshin. .o..6c icc ccccs 
Interest-Worship ..............- 
BAUSIC-WOPSIID. coi ccscccccccecs 
Praying-Worship ............00. 
Relevance-Worship ...........-. 
Agreement-Worship ............ 
New Ideas-Worship ............ 
Community-Worship ............ 
Scripture-Worship .............. 
Spoken Prayers-Worship ....... 


26 39 
19 38 
36 61 
34 74 
23 22 
38 62 
33 A2 
31 51 
28 50 





An Editorial 


HE Religious Education Association is a fellowship. About a 
thousand of us, who earn our bread and butter as teachers, 





ministers, secretaries, or in other ways, are profoundly interested 
in discovering more about the nature of personality, of religion, 
and of religious education. 

We who carry the editorial responsibility of RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION would like to know what you members think of the 
Journal, how well it fits in with your needs, what improvements or 
changes you would like to see. Write us. 

If you find worthwhile articles in the Journal, will you pass 
it among friends who would profit from membership in the 
Association? If you will send us the names of individuals who 
have indicated such an interest, we shall be glad to invite them 


to enter the fellowship. 
THE EDITOR 




















TWENTY YEARS OF THE COLLEGE OF 
JEWISH STUDIES, CHICAGO 


SAMUEL M. BLUMENFIELD* 


HE COLLEGE of Jewish Studies 

was organized in 1924 by the Board 
of Jewish Education of Chicago for the 
purpose of fostering scholarship, train- 
ing teachers and promoting a program of 
adult and youth education. On the oc- 
casion of its twentieth anniversary it is 
proper that we review the objectives of 
the College, ascertain the extent to which 
it has succeeded or failed in achieving 
these objectives, and consider the pros- 
pects for continued growth and develop- 
ment. While this evaluation is limited 
to a particular institution, it bespeaks 
similar efforts in other Jewish communi- 
ties, and may have bearing upon educa- 
tional programs and activities of other 
religious and cultural minorities in this 
country. 

No community can live indefinitely on 
inherited values and borrowed resources, 
without adding some of its own, and yet 
remain creative. In the past, American 
Jewry has had to rely for its Jewish 
cultural and spiritual existence upon the 
efforts and achievements of generations 
of students and scholars who labored and 
wrought in the “vineyard” of learning in 
Eastern and Western European coun- 
tries. This was inevitable since the 
American Jewish community is compara- 
tively young and is rooted in the soil of 
European lands. 

Even before the rise of Hitler, when 
European Jewry was still alive but im- 
poverished, many of us realized that 
American Jewry could not and must not 
rely exclusively upon the contributions 
of scholarship and Hebrew letters from 
abroad. For there is something un- 





*Dr. Blumenfield is Dean of the College. 


wholesome in the relationship of com- 
munities whereby one is engaged in 
creative effort and the other is the mere 
provider of material means. 

To normalize this situation, the College 
of Jewish Studies of Chicago and similar 
institutions in other communities initiated 
a program of advanced Hebrew studies 
for the purpose of encouraging American 
young men and women to pursue Jewish 
studies as a vital part of their liberal 
education. 

The College may look back with satis- 
faction upon its accomplishments in this 
direction. In the course of the last 
twenty years, among the several thousand 
students who at one time or another at- 
tended the College, some three hundred 
young men and women who had received 
an elementary and secondary Hebrew 
education turned to the College and its 
department of advanced Hebrew studies 
for their higher Jewish education. 


LEARNING For LEARNING’S SAKE 


A great university in our community 
has been the cradle of the revival of 
interest in liberal education and is today 
in the forefront of an earnest effort to 
make the American College again an 
institution of learning, rather than a 
diploma mill or a stepping stone for 
social advancement and _ professional 
careers. The College of Jewish Studies 
has made its contribution to this move- 
ment back to essentials in education. The 
preponderant number of our students do 
not come to the College because of pro- 
fessional ambitions, nor even for the pur- 
pose of obtaining degrees and diplomas. 
Most of them go to other colleges and 
universities for their secular education 
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and professional pursuits but find time in 
addition for systematic, intensive Jewish 
studies. Many students come back to the 
College even after they have completed 
the required courses and received their 
Bachelor of Hebrew Literature degrees 
or other diplomas. In proportion to the 
size of the institution more graduates 
have returned to the College of Jewish 
Studies for further study than to many 
larger and better known colleges. Our 
students come primarily for the satisfac- 
tion and spiritual benefit to be derived 
from Torah Lishmah — “learning for 
the sake of learning.” 


Indeed we have some students and 
graduates who have attended the College 
practically all the years of its existence. 
Such love for and devotion to Torah is 
a tribute to the homes from which these 
students come, to teachers of our Hebrew 
elementary and high schools, and, above 
all, to the members of the faculty of the 
College who can hold the interest of 
seasoned and mature students for so 
many years. 


Since the founding of the College, 
cataclysmic events have transformed the 
Jewish world. There are no longer War- 
saws, Vilnas, Odessas, and Breslaus to 
which American Jews may look for cul- 
tural sustenance. There is, therefore, 
even greater need today for stimulating 
and encouraging advanced Hebrew stud- 
ies in our midst. To achieve this end, 
Jewish institutions of higher learning 
will have to approach their task with 
more earnestness than ever before. It 
is no exaggeration to say that our gen- 
eration is engaged in a race against time. 
We still have a limited number of worthy 
teachers and promising students, who, 
given encouragement and opportunity, 
could make Jewish scholarship in this 
country a reality. This task must be 
pursued with vigor and dispatch, for 
twenty years from now there may no 
longer be either teachers or students 
available for intensive Jewish studies. 


TRAINING HEBREW TEACHERS 


The problems facing the Jewish school 
in this country are well known to those 
who are close to Jewish life. Some two 
decades ago the pioneers of Jewish edu- 
cation in America realized that there is 
no hope for the Jewish school in America 
unless we succeed in training a Jewish 
teacher rooted in Jewish lore and at home 
in the American environment. To meet 
this need for American-trained Jewish 
teachers, the College of Jewish Studies 
initiated a program of training of He- 
brew and Sunday school teachers which 
aimed to impart the essentials of Jewish 
culture and the accumulated knowledge 
and experience in the theory and practice 
of education. Of the 181 graduates in 
the various departments of the College, 
119 completed the required courses in 
the departments for the training of He- 
brew and Sunday school teachers. These 
graduates serve as educational directors, 
principals, and teachers in practically 
every Hebrew and Sunday school of 
Orthodox, Conservative and Reform 
Congregations and institutions in Chicago 
and environs. Some of them hold posi- 
tions of leadership in a number of Jewish 
causes and in Jewish youth organizations 
of our community. These teachers and 
those trained in other institutions have 
maintained close contact with the activi- 
ties of the College. They take post- 
graduate courses, make use of the library 
and attend the social and cultural events. 
As a representative of the Jewish Teach- 
ers’ Association once put it, the College 
of Jewish Studies is the cultural center 
of the Hebrew teachers of Chicago, and 
to some extent, of the Middle West as 
well. 


The problem of training teachers for 
Hebrew schools has become much more 
difficult in recent years. In Chicago as 
elsewhere, Jewish education in the last 
twenty years has shared not only in the 
hardships of a prolonged economic de- 
pression but has also suffered from the 
lack of an organized community effort 
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to assure status and tenure to the Jewish 
teaching profession. Even before this 
war with its ensuing manpower shortage, 
Jewish young men and women born or 
reared in this country found little attrac- 
tion in the profession of Jewish educa- 
tion. With the immigrant generation of 
Jews dwindling in numbers it will become 
increasingly difficult to find young people 
ready to pursue a profession which offers 
little recognition and even less promise 
for advancement. The College of Jewish 
Studies has sought and will continue to 
seek out those chosen spirits who can see 
in Jewish education not only a means of 
livelihood, but also an opportunity for 
self-fulfillment and service to their peo- 
ple. In order to find even those few, 
a radical change must occur in the con- 
ditions of training teachers and even 
more in the opportunities for growth and 
advancement in the Jewish teaching pro- 
fession. A teacher in the Hebrew school 
needs not less but considerably more 
preparation than one in the public school. 
The Jewish teacher to be effective must 
receive a sound general education, and at 
the same time, acquire an intensive Jew- 
ish education. Yet the Jewish teacher 
cannot look forward even to the few 
benefits offered by the general school. 


The problem of training teachers is 
not limited to the question of material 
reward and recognition. There are new 
factors and new needs in Jewish life 
today which call for a reconsideration of 
the whole approach to the task of pre- 
paring teachers for the Jewish school of 
tomorrow. There is a growing need in 
the community for wholesome guidance 
in group activity for Jewish children and 
adolescents. There are many demands 
for educational programing for youth 
and adults. The training of teachers 
will, therefore, have to include in the 
future, in addition to Hebrew studies, a 
program for group work, club leadership, 
youth and adult education. These new 
needs will call for basic changes in the 
conception of the function of the Jewish 
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teacher and in the curriculum of schools 
for the training of teachers. 

In the next two decades the profes- 
sional and lay leadership of the College 
will need much wisdom and great cour- 
age to deal with what I consider to be 
the most crucial problem facing Jewish 
education in America; namely, how to 
make teaching and group work appeal to 
able American Jewish young men and 
women. 


TRAINING SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


While the College has concentrated its 
major effort on the training of teachers 
for the daily Hebrew school, it has not 
overlooked its responsibility towards the 
Sunday school. This school has begun 
to assume greater importance if for no 
other reason than that large numbers of 
Jewish children receive no other Jewish 
education except on Sunday mornings, 
since both children and parents prefer 
the “easier way” of the one day to the 
two or four days of school. 

The College has made considerable 
progress in this direction. Many a Sun- 
day school which in the past showed little 
concern in the choice of its teachers has 
come to make it a point to obtain the 
services of graduates from the depart- 
ment for the training of Sunday school 
teachers of the College. A number of 
temples and synagogues have initiated a 
program of training their own graduates 
at the College instead of relying upon 
teachers whose views and experiences 
were not in harmony with the religious 
convictions and practices of the schools 
in which they were supposed to serve. 
Congregations that are in earnest about 
their Sunday schools today provide schol- 
arships either for their young graduates 
or for their teachers in service to make 
it possible for them to pursue their stud- 
ies at the College. 


In more recent years not only religious 
schools but also Jewish recreational in- 
stitutions and organizations have been 
turning more and more to the College 
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for assistance in providing Jewish youth 
workers and leaders who combine sound 
Jewish background with skills in group 
work. Because of this demand a pro- 
gram for the training of club leaders was 
initiated some five years ago. 

One may feel reasonably confident that 
after the war, the present program of 
training of Sunday school teachers and 
club leaders at the College will be en- 
larged and improved to serve the needs 
of larger numbers of Jewish children and 
young people in this community. 

GENERAL JEWISH STUDIES 


There is common agreement among 
educators today on the urgent need for a 
program of adult education which will 
again relate the efforts and labors of the 
school with the interests and experiences 
of the adult community. The need is 
even more pronounced in the Jewish com- 
munity, where we are dealing with a so- 
called “skipped” generation who had 
little or no contact with the Jewish heri- 
tage even in their childhood. 

It is significant that the first steps of 
the College of Jewish Studies were in 
the direction of adult Jewish education. 
This program was initiated by the found- 
ers of the College because of the realiza- 
tion that without a Jewishly enlightened 
lay community there is little hope for 
any other phases of Jewish education in 
America. An uninformed and disinter- 
ested adult community is a liability to 
any program of education. But whereas 
in the general field established educa- 
tional institutions have resources, tradi- 
tions and professional personnel who 
can carry the burden even without the 
active participation of the laity, no such 
traditions, personnel or resources are 
available in Jewish education. This task 
belongs to schools of higher education, 
for while our adults may lack a system- 
atic Jewish training, their general educa- 
tion equals or surpasses that of the gen- 
eral population; hence the importance of 
bringing to them the fruits of accumu- 
lated Jewish thought and experience, on 
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a level and in a manner that would appeal 
to an intelligent adult community. 


The College of Jewish Studies can 
point with considerable satisfaction to 
the productive efforts and achievements 
in this direction. Indeed, it has been 
pointed to by Jewish and non-Jewish 
educators as a pioneering institution of 
its kind. It has pioneered both in the 
sense that very few Jewish institutions 
of higher learning engaged in a program 
of adult Jewish education some twenty 
years ago, and also in the sense that the 
College has sought new approaches in 
the field of adult Jewish studies. 


The faculty of the College realized 
some years ago that the present genera- 
tion of Jews has neither the background 
nor the interest to engage in the study of 
an ancient culture. It also realized that 
modern Jewry is agitated by events and 
problems of its own day, hence the need 
for courses that begin with the level of 
interest of the adult learner and lead him 
gradually into larger and richer fields of 
Jewish culture. The College has there- 
fore evolved a series of new courses that 
are not to be found in the traditional 
curriculum of institutions of Jewish 
learning. To mention some: Jewish so- 
ciology, Jewish folkways, the Jewish 
community in America, Palestine and 
the Contemporary Scene, Introduction to 
Jewish Culture, The Role of Minorities 
in American Civilization, Theories of 
Jewish Adjustment in the Modern 
World, History and Appreciation of 
Jewish Fine Arts, Judaism as a Way of 
Life, Jewish Community Welfare, etc. 
Such courses have been organized, as a 
rule, in cooperation with groups which 
have evinced an interest in special fields 
of Jewish thought or experience. Thus 
the course in the history and develop- 
ment of Jewish art was given in coopera- 
tion with a group of Jewish artists, the 
course in Jewish law with an organiza- 
tion of Jewish lawyers, the institute on 
Zionism with a Zionist society, and the 
lecture series on the Jewish community 
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with social workers. In addition to these 
specialized Jewish studies, the College 
has been offering a great variety of 
courses in the Hebrew language and 
literature, Bible, Talmud, religion, philos- 
ophy, and other Jewish classic studies. 
A goodly number of our adult students 
who started with the Aleph Bet have ad- 
vanced sufficiently to read Hebrew litera- 
ture, some of them are able to write in 
Hebrew and others to translate Hebrew 
poetry into English. 
YoutH EDUCATION 


The program of general Jewish studies 
at the College is open to students of all 
ages. Our main efforts, however, have 
been concentrated on the young adult 
through a program of active cooperation 
with practically every constructive Jew- 
ish youth organization of Chicago. 

To bring our courses to collegiate Jew- 
ish youth, the College has been conduct- 
ing courses of Jewish studies in coopera- 
tion with the University College of the 
University of Chicago on the campus 
and at the downtown quarters. A number 
of our students have received credit at 
the University of Chicago and other 
Colleges and Universities for work done 
at the College of Jewish Studies. We 
look forward to closer and even more 
effective relations with general academic 
institutions when the war is over. (Our 
own institution is specialized, of course. 
Just as music, or art, or engineering col- 
leges limit their curricula to their spe- 
cialties, and rely on other schools of 
general character for the broader cultural 
and practical education every American 
should acquire, so do we.) 

Some five years ago, the College 
opened special preparatory classes for 
young men and women of pre-college 
age. This experiment has shown new 
possibilities for Jewish youth education, 
which the College should explore more 
fully in post-war years. 

While we can point to pioneering effort 
and achievement in the field of adult and 
youth Jewish education, these labors have 
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not as yet been accorded the support and 
encouragement they deserve. Most of 
the courses and institutes in the Depart- - 
ment of General Jewish Studies of the 
College are conducted as appendices to 
other departments and are made possible 
because of the readiness of the members 
of the faculty of the College, the Rabbis 
and Jewish scholars of our community, 
to give freely of their time and effort. 
It is to be hoped that in the future the 
department of extension education of the 
College will be given the attention and 
encouragement accorded to similar edu- 
cational enterpises in other colleges and 
universities. 

All the departments of the College are 
being served by a library of Judaica and 
Hebraica which is also made available 
to the community at large. From a hand- 
ful of textbooks twenty years ago, the 
College library has grown to some twenty 
thousand volumes, including rare books 
and special collections. Should it follow 
its present progress the Library of the 
College will be well on the road to becom- 
ing a cultural institution worthy of Chi- 
cago. 

THE Guipinc PHILOSOPHY 


Seasoned thinkers in the field of edu- 
cation have come to appreciate that no 
matter how fine the instruments, a pro- 
gram of education, in order to be effec- 
tive, must have a guiding spirit and mo- 
tivating objectives. While the College of 
Jewish Studies is essentially an academic 
institution and does not seek to impose 
any dogma or particular creed upon its 
students or faculty, it is none-the-less 
motivated by a certain philosophy of 
American and Jewish life without which 
it could not have made the progress it 
has. This philosophy is based upon faith 
in and loyalty to the Jewish religious and 
cultural heritage and upon the convic- 
tion that freedom and democracy can be 
better achieved through the full expres- 
sion of the best that there is in every 
religious, cultural, and racial group in 
American society. In addition to the 
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general objective of bringing to our 
youth the teachings of Judaism, the fac- 
ulty of the College has been guided by 
the following two basic principles: 


1) That the College must serve the 
needs of all elements of Jewry, regard- 
less of social and economic background, 
or Jewish belief and practice. 

2) That in order to give validity to its 
Jewish studies the College must, in addi- 
tion to classroom work, cultivate certain 
areas of wholesome satisfying Jewish 
living. 

With regard to the first principle, the 
founders of the College and those who 
followed them have realized that as an 
institution organized to serve the Jewish 
community it has no moral right to 
choose one particular Jewish school of 
thought at the expense of another. In- 
stead, the College has sought to bring to 
its students a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of all that is positive and creative 


in Jewry and Judaism. It is a source of 


great satisfaction to state that within the 
walls of the College the concept of Klal 
Ysrael, “Catholic Israel”, is more than 
an honored principle; it is a living real- 
ity. For within the College are to be 
found men and women who represent 
every Jewish religious, cultural, and po- 
litical school of thought. The members 
of the faculty of the College come from 
every Rabbinical seminary of America 
and from some of the outstanding Jewish 
institutions of Europe and Palestine. Our 
student body, which at the beginning 
came mostly from one Jewish neighbor- 
hood, today represents every element in 
the Jewish community: Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform; Zionists and non- 
Zionists, religionists and non-religionists, 
Yiddishists and Hebraists; some who 
defy any classification, and a number of 
non-Jews who wish to study the Jewish 
heritage. Among those non-Jewish stu- 
dents are some who are preparing for 
the Christian ministry or for social serv- 
ice in communities with large Jewish pop- 
ulations. For the last few years a num- 
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ber of Negroes have been studying He- 
brew at the College in the belief that a 
knowledge of Hebrew will help them 
understand better the world of the New 
Testament. 

Despite this great divergence in back- 
ground, belief, and experience, the Col- 
lege faculty has worked with great zeal 
and harmony, for one ideal has united 
them all; namely, the advancement of 
Jewish knowledge and Jewish life. This 
harmony has made itself felt among the 
students and alumni. In the classroom, 
lecture hall, library, or students’ lounge, 
young men and women from traditional 
homes mingle freely and pleasantly with 
those of Reform background; Zionist 
idealists help their bobby-socks friends ; 
children of an outstanding Hassidic rabbi 
study together with a grandson of Emil 
G. Hirsch; young people are at home 
with adults, students enjoy the comrade- 
ship of teachers, and teachers have the 
confidence of students. Knowing as we 
do the tremendous hardships Jewry is 
facing today in achieving some modicum 
of cooperation within its diversified ele- 
ments, we are all the more gratified by 
the fact that as one result of our labors 
we have succeeded in developing a small 
but an all inclusive Jewish spiritual and 
cultural fellowship. 


StTuDENTS’ ACTIVITIES 


A word must be said about the stu- 
dents’ activities of the College, to which 
faculty and students have given consider- 
able time and attention in the course of 
three years. I am referring to the unique 
social-cultural institution initiated and 
developed by the College known as the 
Melavah Malkah (The ushering out of 
the Sabbath queen on Saturday eve- 
nings) ; the special student assemblies de- 
voted to Jewish personalities and out- 
standing events in Jewish life and his- 
tory; the observance of certain Jewish 
holidays; the publication of a students’ 
bulletin and literary annual, and a number 
of other students’ activities which loom 
large on the horizon of the College of 
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Jewish Studies. 

There may be some who, judging by 
their own college experiences, would 
wonder why these so-called extra-cur- 
ricular activities hold the interest of the 
faculty of the College. To begin with, 
these social-cultural events are eagerly 
sought by the students and alumni, and 
it is sound education to encourage young 
people in their pursuit of wholesome, 
positive forms of self-expression. But 
there are deeper reasons for the thought 
and attention the College has given to 
students’ programs; for it is precisely 
this type of free student effort that offers 
opportunities for new forms of Jewish 
living in America. Judaism has always 
emphasized the value of deed over creed 
and the importance of practice — Mifz- 
vah — over mere intellectual specula- 
tion or contemplation. Likewise, mod- 
ern education stresses the value of ex- 
perience as the most effective way of 
achieving the ends of education. The 
College as a progressive institution de- 
voted to the advancement of Jewish life, 
welcomes the opportunity of assisting 
its students in their quest for Jewish 
experience on a dignified and satisfying 
level. 

A spirited discussion is going on 
among educators whether the emphasis 
in education should be placed on prepara- 
tion for making a “living” or for “life.” 
This discussion touches upon the funda- 
mentals of educational theory and prac- 
tice and deserves the interest and atten- 
tion of those concerned with the future 
of American education. But there is an 
essential difference between the task that 
faces Jewish education and that of gen- 
eral education. In the general field one 
can start with the premise that men and 
women, groups and communities, wish 
to live as members of society, and the 
question is to determine how to mold 
that “life” or “living.” The problem 
facing the Jewish educator is a rising 
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generation of Jews indifferent to Jewish 
life or living and very often hostile to 
both. Under such conditions there de- 
volves upon every Jewish teacher the re- 
sponsibility not only to provide our youth 
with Jewish information but also to help 
make Jewishness a meaningful and en- 
riching experience. It is with this objec- 
tive in mind that the College has fully en- 
couraged the attempts of our students and 
their friends to find within its walls a 
Mikdash me-at, a small Jewish “sanctu- 
ary,” where at least at certain times they 
can experience the joy and beauty to be 
found in Jewish lore, ideals, and tradi- 
tions. 

These activities have already borne 
fruit, for as a result of efforts of grad- 
uates and former students many a Jewish 
youth and adult organization in Chicago 
and other communities has introduced 
social and cultural programs which have 
added dignity and beauty to its gather- 
ings and deliberations. 

A generation of teachers, lay leaders, 
students, and alumni have given the best 
of their knowledge, wisdom and whole 
hearted devotion to the laying of the 
foundation of the College of Jewish 
Studies. Despite the war which has 
taken practically every male graduate 
and student of military age, we have suc- 
ceeded in keeping this foundation intact 
and sound. We earnestly trust that the 
Jewish community of Chicago will seek 
to erect upon this foundation a structure 
of Jewish education, commensurate with 
the resources and worthy of the needs 
of the second largest Jewish community 
in the world. With such renewed effort 
and spirit of re-dedication to the cause 
of higher Jewish learning, the founders 
and the builders of the College of Jewish 
Studies may look back upon their labors 
of the last twenty years and say in the 
words of the Scriptures, “And though 
thy beginning was small, yet thy end 
should greatly increase.” 
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HERE is a general assumption 

on the part of many persons in the 
educational field that biblical archaeology 
is an integral part of modern religious 
education, and also that biblical archaeol- 
ogy is used considerably in the teaching 
of religion today. It is the purpose of 
this paper to discuss the extent of the 
use of biblical archaeology in religious 
education as shown by a recent study* 
and to make definite suggestions as to 
the possible relationship of these two 
fields. 

Biblical archaeology is adapted to the 
service of modern religious education in 
at least six supplementary ways. In the 
first place, it offers material that helps 
religious education to put Bible teaching 
on a fealistic basis. Important facts 
about the Bible are made available. Pro- 
gressive religious education has dedicated 
itself to the use of all pertinent knowl- 
edge collected through scientific methods. 
A new tablet or papyrus fragment may 
be found and the decipherment may bring 
revolutionizing knowledge. For example, 
A. T. Olmstead reports : 

“One single discovery, the Ras Shamra 
tablets, whose decipherment of the cunei- 





*The Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. 


1. This article is based upon the research of 
Mrs. Mary C. James, who submitted a thesis 
for the M.A. degree at Oberlin College in 1943 
on the subject, A Study to Ascertain the Pos- 
sible Contributions of Archaeology toward a 
More Effective Use of the Bible mn Religious 
Education. This thesis is an extensive report 
of 480 pages. The writers of this article are 
indebted to Mrs. James for the assembling and 
reporting of the basic data. 


form alphabet has revealed an exciting 
new Phoenician literature, has completely 
out-dated every previous study on early 
Hebrew religion. Similar studies may 
soon be anticipated.” 

Biblical archaeologists have been con- 
cerned about “stones and excavations” 
in the search for truth and in so far as 
the Bible is a record of this truth, the 
archaeologists are interested in defending 
it. 

“The Bible is significant because it 
grew out of a long human struggle ... . 
There need be no fear that when science 
has done its perfect work, this priceless 
literary heritage will speak with less 
authority.”* 

The findings of the archaeologists 
afford the teacher of religion a content 
which comes through the facts obtained 
by the use of scientific methods. 

In the second place, through the aid of 
archaeology religious education is better 
equipped to use the historical method in 
teaching the Bible. Archaeologists afford 
vistas into the history of mankind and 
also provide methods by which the move- 
ments of peoples may be studied. It is 
the meticulous and painstaking methods 
of the archaeologists which provide those 
who teach religion with an_ historical 
method of prime importance. 

In the third place archaeology widens 
the approach to the Bible through the 
study of social backgrounds. Through 





2. A. T. Olmstead, “History, Ancient World, 
and the Bible, Problems of Attitude and Meth- 
od,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 2, 
No. 1, (January 1943), page 33. 


3. William C. Graham and Herbert G. May, 
Culture and Conscience, page 337. 
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discoveries of multitudes of objects 
throwing light upon conditions and man- 
ner of life, vivid details of how people 
lived come to view. The stele of Shishak 
made clear the overshadowing political 
power of Egypt in the beginning of the 
divided monarchy and Sennacherib’s 
Prism described the siege of Jerusalem 
that brought Hezekiah to submission and 
to the payment of heavy tribute. Ar- 
chaeology has collected a storehouse of 
material on the social milieu of ancient 
times, and places this at the disposal of 
those who want to teach from the view- 
point of a “social situation.” 

In the fourth place, biblical archaeol- 
ogy reinforces the experience approach 
of religious education. The search of 
the archaeologist is for experiences of 
ancient peoples. Religious education 
today is seeking to interpret experiences, 
past and present, and archaeology pro- 
vides a content for this search. 

In the fifth place, biblical archaeology 
supports the concept of the progressive 
nature of revelation within human expe- 
rience in that it provides man with a 
“long term view,” and not a subjective 
appraisal of life. Modern religious edu- 
cators see the Bible as “a record of God’s 
revelation in history as amenable to de- 
scription and analysis and appraisal as 
any other record of history.* The biblical 
archaeologists have collected material 
which supplements and clarifies a view 
of progressive revelation. 

In the sixth and final place, biblical 
archaeologists provide a content for re- 
taining an “authority-in-experience” em- 
phasis in religious education. Religious 
education is not only concerned with ex- 
perience but that this experience provide 
a valid authority for religious living. 
Modern religious education generally in- 
sists that it is to be found in the en- 
lightened experiences of individuals and 





4. William C. Bower, ‘A Critical Re-evaluation 
of the Biblical Outlook of Progressive Reli- 
gious Education,” Religious Education, Vol. 
38, No. 1, (January-February 1943), page 9. 


of the race. Archaeology and modern 
religious education supplement each 
other in their search for an authority-in- 
experience, and the former supplies a 
volume of experience material for the 
use of the latter. 

These six supplementary relationships 
point to a validation of an integral rela- 
tionship of biblical archaeology and mod- 
ern religious education, but these do not 
indicate the extent to which biblical ar- 
chaeology is used in the service of mod- 
ern religious education. It is to this 
phase that we now turn. 

How extensive is the use of archaeol- 
ogy in courses in the seminaries in which 
ministers receive their theological educa- 
tion, in leadership educational courses in 
which church school teachers receive in- 
struction, and in church school curricu- 
lum materials for adult, youth, inter- 
mediate, junior and primary groups? In 
order to throw light upon these questions 
a survey of various materials relative to 
each of these questions was made, and 
forms a basis of this paper.® 

The catalogues of sixty Protestant 
theological seminaries and schools of re- 
ligion were examined to note the offer- 
ings of courses for gaining a knowledge 
of biblical archaeology and of securing 
an archaeological approach to the Bible. 
Twenty-six schools, according to their 
catalogues, offered thirty-six courses on 
“archaeology and the Bible,” with six 
other schools to be included because these 
courses were listed as including “ar- 
chaeology and the Bible.” The mere 
listing of a course would not give the 
quality of the course nor its place in the 
entire theological curriculum. However, 
since courses in archaeology are usually 
elective and since only about fifty per 
cent of the theological schools offer 
courses in biblical archaeology, it is con- 





5. This survey is limited to these specific ques- 
tions and groups not because they are an all 
inclusive set but because they are sufficient to 
indicate a vital area of the subject under dis- 
cussion. See M.A. thesis of Mrs. Mary C. 
James at Oberlin, page 123-362. 
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servative to state that not more than one- 
half of the students attending the sixty- 
six Protestant theological schools have 
direct instruction in specific courses in 
this area of concrete knowledge about 
the Bible. 

When one turns to the educational 
courses for church school teachers, still 
less emphasis is found. The International 
Council of Religious Education has two 
series of courses for the education of 
church school teachers. The First Series,® 
comprising about fifty courses and de- 
signed for those who are beginning their 
specific education in leadership, has no 
course in biblical archaeology nor are 
texts upon the subject listed. The Second 
Series,’ comprising about one hundred 
courses and designed for those who have 
a strong interest in working to strengthen 
their abilities in the work they are doing, 
has one course in which biblical archaeol- 
ogy is specifically treated. This course 
provides an unusual opportunity for 
those who avail themselves of it. In the 
year 1943 there were approximately 
139,000 credits issued for leadership 
educational courses.? The writers have 
no way of knowing how many of these 
church school teachers and officers were 
enrolled in courses presenting archaeol- 
ogy, but since this course does not have 
a title of a “pressing problem,” and also 
since there were one hundred and fifty 
courses from which to choose, may it 
not be assumed that not more than 1000 
of the more than 2,000,000 church school 
teachers and officers in Protestant 
churches in this country received credit 
for a course in which biblical archaeology 





6. First Series Courses of the Standard Lead- 
— Curriculum, Educational Bulletin No. 
1. 


7. Standard Leadership Curriculum Second 
Series Courses, Educational Bulletin No. 502. 


8. Ernest C. Colwell, The Study of the Bible. 
Course Number 120 b. This high-grade book 
has an integrated place for archaeology. 

9. 1944 Yearbook, The I.C.R.E., page 127. 


There were 21,218 credits issued interdenomina- 
tionally and 118,492 issued denominationally. 


was stressed ? 

When one turns more directly to the 
materials which teachers use in the 
church schools, one finds a more definite 
use of biblical archaeology. To survey 
completely the curriculum materials used 
in all church schools would be an ex- 
haustive and bewildering task. But in 
order to secure a partial and yet signifi- 
cant view of what teachers were using 
the materials (Improved Uniform, 
Closely Graded, Group Graded and Elec- 
tives) for the year, October 1942 to Sep- 
tember 1943,!° from six Protestant, de- 
nominational and one interdenominational 
publishing house were examined. The 
church school curriculum material sur- 
veyed was divided into groups according 
to the ages served, that is, adults, youth, 
junior and primary and will be reported 
according to these chronological divi- 
sions. 

The curriculum materials for adults 
from the various publishing houses was 
largely centered in the Improved Uni- 
form Lessons. All but one of the pub- 
lishing houses provided these lessons. 
This publishing house did not have a text 
for adult Bible study, and so is not in- 
cluded in this division of the report. 
However, of the remaining six it was 
found that two denominations made al- 
most negligible references to archaeology 
in the lesson material for the adults for 
the year. This in spite of the fact that 
during one quarter the lessons centered 





10. Although the materials in some other years 
might have been more conducive to the use of 
archaeological data, the ones reviewed afford a 
fair cross section. 


11. These were: Disciples of Christ, the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the American 
Unitarian Association, the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America, the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, the Methodist 
Church and the David C. Cook Publishing 
Company. It is not the purpose of this report 
to praise or condemn any particular denomina- 
tion, so in as far as possible materials are 
grouped together and specific publishing houses 
omitted. The specific references and publica- 
tions as well as the methodology used in the 
survey may be found in the thesis by Mrs. 
James. 
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in studies of the Exodus about which 
period much archaeological information 
is available. One denomination made 
considerable use both in exegesis and in 
a special article of orientation, and two 
used archaeology in exegesis in less ex- 
tensive amounts but with “considerable 
emphasis.” One publishing house car- 
ried a column entitled “Our Bible Muse- 
um” which had archaeological data for 
many lessons, and this material was in- 
tegrated with the lesson although not 
always bringing in the latest data avail- 
able. 

After Mrs. James had reviewed the 
material for adults she summarized her 
findings in this way: 

“As one looks over the whole array of 
data brought out by the various (lesson 
writers) and the writers of special arti- 
cles, one is impressed by the magnitude 
of it, and astonished that no archaeolog- 
ical enrichment of exegesis is attempted 
in many quarterlies, while so little of the 
materials available is used in others.... 
It . . . seems true to state that in approx- 
imately half of the . . . lesson helps for 
adults no contribution from (archaeol- 
ogy) is sought.”!” 

When the materials used by Young 
People, Seniors, and Intermediates were 
reviewed a marked difference was noted, 
both in amount of archaeological data 
used and in the methods by which the 
data were used. The curriculum mate- 
rials for Young People were in the In- 
ternational Uniform, Group Graded, 
Closely Graded and Elective units. 


The survey revealed that one publish- 
ing house which used the International 
Uniform Lessons for all age groups and 
which had considerable archaeological 
data in adult material did not have any 
references in archaeology in the other 
age groups. For the remaining six pub- 
lishing houses the survey of young peo- 
ple’s materials yielded few results quan- 
titatively. Only two denominations made 





12. Thesis, pages 182, 183. 


the slightest use of archaeology for the 
International Uniform Lessons. Only 
one had a regular Group Graded Unit 
within the year surveyed, which used, 
even in rather indirect fashion, some ref- 
erence to archaeology. Only one had a 
Closely Graded Course for Young Peo- 
ple which had references to archaeology. 
These references were scholarly and re- 
vealed well adapted use of archaeological 
data. Five offered electives wherein ar- 
chaeology had a place of importance. 
One denomination, although having only 
elective units for Young People, had no 
units using archaeological data for this 
age group. 

Although the archaeological references 
in the material for Young People were 
few, these were concentrated. But in 
spite of the limited use, archaeology was 
found playing an important role and 
some interesting developments in cur- 
riculum were taking place. In contrast 
with the adult materials there was found 
less exegetical use of archaeological data, 
for the selection was not so much to il- 
lustrate or support biblical interpreta- 
tions. The procedure was sometimes re- 
versed. The “lesson” grew out of the 
archaeological data. There were de- 
partures from the “beaten track” in that 
archaeological data were used to illumi- 
nate hitherto unusable passages. 


The curriculum materials for Seniors 
was likewise divided into International 
Uniform, Group Graded, Closely Graded 
and Elective Units. The material cen- 
tering around the International Uniform 
Lessons, used by three denominations, 
revealed only one small note on archaeol- 
ogy. Even though one quarter was de- 
voted to the Exodus, there was a dearth 
of archaeological data. In the other units 
there were five small but effective uses 
of archaeological data. In those places 
wherein archaeological references oc- 
curred, there was an emphasis both on 
appreciating the contribution of biblical 
scholarship and on the historical value of 
the Bible. But in comparison with the 
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texts reviewed for Young People, the 
uses were broader. Mrs. James sum- 
marized this broader trend as revealed in 
church school material for Seniors in the 
following : 

“Archaeology (was) used to get vari- 
ety and fresh interest, enlargement of 
the cultural background out of which the 
Bible arose, and the developmental view 
of religion. The uses brought out in this 
section further illustrate the appeal to 
the interest of (Seniors) through the 
vivid picturing of Old Testament scenes, 
and especially (revealed) the aim to de- 
velop historical perspective and a real- 
istic view of events and characters mak- 
ing for sound biblical interpretation. 
There was one case of making the Bible 
record factual where there seemed to be 
a dubious legend. Archaeology (was) 
used both directly, where facts (were) 
attributed to their sources, and indirectly, 
where the pupil (received) the effect but 
(was) not brought in contact with the 
sources.””?* 

The survey of materials used by In- 
termediates in the Church School re- 
vealed a noticeable increase in the use of 
archaeological influences. However in 
oniy one of the four denominations using 
the International Uniform Lessons was 
one quarterly found which made advan- 
tageous use of archaeological references. 
But in both the Graded and Elective 
Units there were definite increases in the 
amount of archaeological data used and 
also the uses were more varied and in- 
genious than found in the Senior or 
Young Peoples materials. More pictures 
were used and handwork projects per- 
taining to archaeology began to have a 
place. In the Intermediate division were 
found several outstanding texts’* which 
revealed educational insights in the use 
of archaeological content for modern re- 
ligious education. 

The survey of the Junior material re- 





13. Page 227. 
14. Pages 228-265. 
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vealed a greater increase in the quanti- 
tative and also qualitative references to 
archaeological data and also showed that 
the more significant uses of archaeolog- 
ical material are in this division. Even 
in the International Uniform Lessons 
which were prepared for Juniors by 
three of the denominational groups there 
were more references and more suggested 
uses than in the same lesson series for 
older groups. But even in these quarter- 
lies the amount and quality as well as 
methods used were limited. Yet in five 
of the denominations the increase was 
marked over the other age groups. Mrs. 
James summarized the survey of the 
church school material for Juniors show- 
ing these specific differences thus: 


“The variety, ingenuity, and pic- 
turesqueness of the methods by which 
(the archaeological data were) intro- 
duced (was) apparent. The interesting 
qualities and attractiveness of the mate- 
rials (seemed) to be important considera- 
tions. In general we (saw): indirect 
uses of archaeology, where the results 
(were) embodied in descriptions or made 


.to give flavor to a story in the pupil’s 


text, or where a teacher with direct in- 
formation translates what she will to the 
pupils in the form of more vivid de- 
scriptions of the past; and direct uses of 
archaeology, where the child is brought 
through pictures, facts and narratives in 
his own text to the realization of what 
archaeology is contributing to his knowl- 
edge of Bible times and history. The 
direct uses predominated and indicated a 
desire on the part of (lesson writers) 
that Juniors should see and find out for 
themselves and learn facts in a form 
that will add to their permanent knowl- 
edge. 

“The devices (were) varied. Much 
use (was) made of pictures of both real 
and imaginary subjects. The examples 
of imaginary art illustrated the use of 
archaeology in being manifestly faithful 
to the details provided by archaeological 
discoveries. By far the largest number 
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of pictures (were) photographs of exca- 
vation sites or objects found in museums. 

“There (were) imaginary stories built 
up on the basis of some fact or facts 
known through archaeology. There 
(were) true stories of archaeological ex- 
peditions and discoveries . . .. There 
(were) projects of making models, mak- 
ing costumes and dramatization, visiting 
a museum, holding exhibits, and gather- 
ing additional facts through research 


“The purposes served ranged from 
simply expanding an historical record, or 
getting geographical and social back- 
ground for the sake of mere vividness to 
getting the realization of process and de- 
velopment. While all (may be) worthy 
of achievement, the last is most signifi- 
cant from the standpoint of Christian 
education.**” 

From the survey made, Junior mate- 
rials in the church school stood in a 
distinct class and revealed some com- 
mendable although not extensive uses in 
regard to archaeological data. 

It was not surprising to find in the 
material used by children of the Primary 
age of the church school relatively few 
instances of the use of archaeology. 
Three of the denominational groups pro- 
vide the International Uniform Lessons 
for Primary children. Nothing derived 
from an archaeological source was found 
in these for the period surveyed. Three 
of the Closely Graded texts likewise had 
no references for this period, while the 
Closely Graded for two other denomina- 
tions had some unusual material, as did 
the Primary texts of the other denomina- 
tion which did not use the Closely Graded 
system. Of the three denominations 
which made use of archaeology for this 
age group, only five texts were found, 
and but two of these made pronounced 
use of archaeology. On the whole it was 
used in an indirect way. The material 
provided for Primary children during the 





15. Pages 326-328. 


period studied stood in marked contrast 
with that provided to the Juniors. With 
but few exceptions the Primary material 
did not make a definite use of archaeolog- 
ical data. 


What does this survey of material re- 
veal in the light of the possible valid 
relationships of biblical archaeology and 
modern religious education? (1) It can 
be stated that there is great diversity as 
to extent and method of integration of 
the two fields in relation to the educa- 
tional preparation of those who are to 
be leaders in the local programs of re- 
ligious education. Theological seminaries 
and leadership educational schools are 
definitely limited in the work which is 
now being done. (2) Likewise there is 
great diversity as to extent and quality 
of integration among denominations in 
the curriculum materials which are pro- 
vided for the various age groups. The 
majority of denominations are making 
the most extensive and better contribu- 
tion in this field for Juniors and are 
shading off in age groups in both direc- 
tions from the Juniors. (3) Also there 
is great diversity as to the purpose for 
which biblical archaeological data is used 
in religious education. Among adults the 
majority of denominations seem to use 
it for homiletical purposes. But as the 
Junior material is approached more em- 
phasis is placed upon securing a realistic 
and developmental approach to the Bible, 
stressing expressional and project meth- 
ods, but still retaining, on the whole, a 
“traditional” attitude that biblical ar- 
chaeology is an “extra” which has not 
been taken over as an essential part of 
religious education. (4) This survey of 
material points to the need of a more 
definite and vital relationship of biblical 
archaeology and religious education at 
the point of the classrooms in the local 
church. 

II 
Wuat May Be Done To MEET SoME 
oF THESE DIFFICULTIES? 


The newer emphasis in religious edu- 
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cation necessitates that the professional 
staff in our churches, the minister and 
religious education director especially, 
should be biblically literate. The impli- 
cations of this for seminary training are 
obvious. It follows that our seminary 
graduates should also be archaeologically 
literate. What the situation in our sem- 
inaries is at this point has been noted 
above. Obviously, more biblical archae- 
ology should be taught in our seminaries, 
and might well be required of those tak- 
ing degrees in religious education. It 
is important that it be taught as a sep- 
arate course, not merely brought in in- 
cidentally in other courses. It should be 
more than an adjunct to the course in 
Old Testament Introduction. In view 
of the contribution it can make at this 
point, biblical archaeology in the sem- 
inaries may well be taught to some extent 
with a view towards its use in religious 
education, The use of visual education 
aids, slides and exhibits, in such a course 
is not only a prerequisite to the under- 
standing of the subject, but an illustration 
of the use of visual aids in religious edu- 
cation. With a little initiative on the 
part of the instructor, and with little ex- 
pense, these aids can be secured. Ade- 
quate training of our leaders is where the 
first progress should be made. 

This includes also church school teach- 
ers, to whom the materials and uses of 
biblical archaeology should be made 
available through teacher training 
courses. A wider use may profitably be 
made of course No. 120 b in the Second 
Series of the International Council of 
Religious Education courses for the edu- 
cation of church school teachers.’* The 
wider employment of biblical archaeolog- 
ical data in prepared courses for teach- 
ers’ training and the use of archaeolog- 
ically literate instructors in such training 
are also obvious but perhaps needed sug- 
gestions. As the writers know from ex- 
perience, church school teachers’ train- 
ing courses on such subjects as “Ar- 





16. See footnote 8 above. 


chaeology and the Bible,” or “The Use 
of Biblical Archaeology in Religious Ed- 
ucation,” are welcomed by the teachers. 
All church school teachers’ training 
courses with biblical content should make 
adequate use of the archaeological data. 
Among other considerations, there is no 
better way to illustrate to the teachers 
some of the significant values in visual 
education techniques. The religious edu- 
cation director, at teachers’ meetings and 
in private consultations, may make the 
teacher more conscious of the aids to 
teaching available in the archaeological 
data. Some churches have effectively 
used biblical archaeology as a topic for a 
series of mid-week services, thereby ful- 
filling the double function of general 
adult religious education and teacher 
training. 

Thanks to a half-dozen recent volumes, 
the religious educator who wants to make 
himself more literate in this field can do 
so.17 His library is incomplete without 
them. We may also refer again to that 
excellent popular journal, to which every 
religious educator might profitably sub- 
scribe, The Biblical Archaeologist.* 
From these publications and from other 
sources, the minister may work up for 
himself or for his church school library 
a collection of slides of important ar- 
chaeological objects, which may give long 
and frequent service in church school 
classes, daily vacation Bible schools, and 
week-day religious education classes. 
They may be used with special effective- 





17. C. C. McCown, The Ladder of Progress in 
Palestine, New York, 1943. W. F. Albright, 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Balti- 
more, 1942. M. Burrows, What Mean These 
Stones, New Haven, 1941. W. C. Graham and 
H. G. May, Culture and Conscience, Chicago, 
1936. G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the 
Bible, seventh edition, Philadelphia, 1937. W. 
F. Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the 
Bible, New York, 1932. The reader is espe- 
cially referred to W. F. Albright, “How to 
Study the Archaeology of Palestine,” Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
No. 52 (1933), page 12 ff. 


18. The American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, New Haven, Conn. 
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ness in teachers’ training classes. With 
photography becoming an increasingly 
common hobby, in many churches indi- 
viduals could be found who would gladly 
help in the making of such slide collec- 
tions, and at little expense. A teacher 
or the church school superintendent 
might be made interested in visual edu- 
cation, and persuaded to undertake the 
project of building up the visual aid 
facilities of the church school. If this 
were done, a few minutes might be taken 
at the general assembly of the church 
school to illustrate by lantern slides some- 
thing of the historical geography or the 
archaeology of the lesson. Denomina- 
tional visual education agencies should 
interest themselves more in this field of 
endeavor. As it is, the visual aids pro- 
vided by archaeology are all too often 
completely ignored in the materials and 
lists provided by denominational visual 
education committees and agencies. 


Some of the already available slide and 
film materials may be mentioned here. 
Others ought to be made available, 
adapted to specific religious educational 
purposes. To indicate their good faith 
in this matter, the authors of this article 
indicate their willingness to assist in the 
preparation of such slide collections for 
responsible denominational agencies. 

We should mention first the stereopti- 
con slides with lectures available from 
the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, 
Conn. Six subjects are available, and 
can be rented for $3.00 each, plus cost 
of transportation. The subjects are the 
following: Recent Archaeological Dis- 
coveries in Palestine, The Story of the 
Alphabet ; How We Got Our Bible; The 
Nabataean Temple at Khirbet et-Tannur; 
Jerash, the Pompeii of Palestine; Petra, 
the Rose-red City of Transjordan. Rep- 
utable scholars have prepared the accom- 
panying lectures.’® 

From the Bond Slide Company, 68 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago, and recom- 
mended also by the W. H. Dietz Co., 10 


So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and the 
S. V. E. Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, may be purchased the following 
film slide rolls, 35 mm., single frame, 
with no manual, at $2.00 each: The 
Pyramids of Egypt; Excavating Sene- 
feru’s Pyramid; Egypt in the Time of 
the Exodus; Life in Ancient Egypt ; The 
Early Civilization of Crete; The Excava- 
tions at Beisan, the Biblical Beth-shan; 
Life in the Early Roman Empire; The 
Ancient Biblical Cities of Palestine; Ur 
in the Time of Abraham; Palaces and 
Temples of the Kings of Assyria; Baby- 
lonia in the Time of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Another subject, The Biblical Cities of 
Greece, with manual, double frame, may 
be purchased at $2.50.”° 

Egyptian subjects are available from 
the Beseler Lantern Slide Company, 131 
East 23rd Street, New York, rental 10 
cents per slide, plus transportation 
charges. Many slides of archaeological 
discoveries can be borrowed from the 
Metropolitan Museum, Department of 
Education and Extension, New York. 
No lists are furnished, but selections are 
made from their files if definite requests 
are sent. For all institutions outside 
New York City, a registration fee of 
$2.50 is charged, covering three bookings 
of slides or photographs not exceeding 
50 items each.?* 

Public libraries in the larger cities fre- 
quently have collections of many thou- 
sands of lantern. slides, including hun- 
dreds on biblical and archaeological sub- 
jects. 

Several films are available. The Ori- 
ental Institute of the University of Chi- 





19. Bulletin of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research, No. 88 (1942), page 42. 


20. These subjects have from 49 to 70 frames 
each. See S. V. E. catalogue, Library of Reli- 
gious Filmstrips and Kodachromes, for these 
offerings. 


21. From the Ryan Lantern Slide Company, 
409-11 Harrison Street, Davenport, Iowa, may 
be rented a set of 33 slides, with lecture, pic- 
turing archaeological finds from the Rosetta 
Stone to the Tomb of Cyrus, rental $2.50. 
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cago has for rental for non-profit, edu- 
cational purposes a sound-on-film movie, 
8 reels, 16 or 35 mm., at $25.00, called 
“The Human Adventure.” The audience 
visits by airplane the Institute’s excava- 
tions in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Ana- 
tolia, Iraq, and Iran. Although intended 
for general educational rather than re- 
ligious purposes, it has some relevance 
to the Bible in so far as it has to do with 
countries in Bible times. The Motion 
Picture Bureau of the National Council 
of Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, will rent for $10.00 plus 
transportation charges, a 5 reel, 16 mm., 
sound film, “Ancient Stones Cry Out.” 
This is reported to be good, with the res- 
ervation that the infallibility of the Bible 
is at times over-emphasized.”* Films of 
the Holy. Land, with the center of in- 
terest in the geographical setting, filmed 
in Palestine, are outside the scope of this 
particular study, but may be secured 
through the Harmon Foundation, 140 
Nassau Street, New York.?? W. O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York,?* Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28- 
34 East 8th Street, Chicago,”° and the 
Religious Film Association, Inc., 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Theological seminaries may perform 
an important service in providing slides 





22. Available also through any member of the 
Religious Film Association, Inc., 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, or Denominational De- 
partments of Visual Aids. 


23. Note especially, “The Holy Land — From 
Abraham to Allenby,” which is divided into 
four two-reel units, and may be rented at $18 
for the series or $5.00 per unit. 


24. Two one-reel, sound films, “The Holy 
Land,” and “Pilgrimage through Palestine,” 
with base rental at $1.50 each. 


25. “The Holy Land — From Abraham to 
Allenby,” and “Springtime in the Holy Land,” 
the latter in natural color and rented at $7. 50. 
It should be added that the authors are here 
presenting information, and are not necessarily 
recommending all of these films. They have, 
however, seen “The Human Adventure,” which 
is a first-class production. It would be par- 
ticularly good for “Family Night” affairs at the 
church, and might be used to introduce a train- 
ing class series on biblical archaeology. 


and even antiquity exhibits which may 
be used in churches in their area. Such 
slides and exhibits may be used by the 
instructors in the seminary departments 
of Bible and Religious Education in their 
extension work among the churches. At 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
a collection of some 1500 slides of Pales- 
tinian archaeology, and a series of slides 
on Christian art, find as much use out- 
side the walls of the seminary as within. 
One theological seminary, the Pacific 
School of Religion, has what it calls 
“Traveling Archaeological Exhibits,” 
composed of objects from excavations in 
Palestine. They are made up to suit 
the special needs of the borrowers, and 
serve as valuable teaching aids in church 
school and week-day religious education 
classes, in teachers institutes, etc. Trans- 
portation charges are paid by the bor- 
rowers.”® 


Reference has already been made to 
the role which the church school library 
may play in building up resources of 
slides or books which may provide ar- 
chaeological illustration of the Bible. Per- 
tinent copies of the National Geographic, 
illustrating biblical geography and ar- 
chaeology, should also be included.?* The 
librarian of the church school might well 
make a scrapbook, with archaeological 
illustrations and clippings from news- 
papers, magazines, Sunday school papers, 
etc. Another useful suggestion is a bul- 
letin-board, upon which may be posted 
illustrations and articles which help make 
real the background of the Bible. In the 
larger cities, it would be possible to take 
field trips to museums or art galleries, 
where illustrations of Egyptian, Assyrian, 


26. Bulletin of the Pacific School of Religion, 
XXIII (1944), page 40. 


27. For instance, N. Glueck, “On the Trail of 
King Solomon’s Mines,” National Saree 
Magazine, LXXXV (1944), page 233 ff.; 

A. Schaeffer, “Secrets from the Syrian ‘aiiie” 
National Geographic Magazine, LXIV ( 1933), 
page 97 ff.; F. Simplich, “Change Comes to 
Bible Lands,” National Geographic Magazine, 
LXXIV (1938), page 695 ff., etc., etc. 
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Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek, or Roman 
culture might be viewed. The church 
school and daily vacation Bible school, 
learning by the project method, might 
make replicas of certain archaeological 
finds, which, with perhaps an occasional 
authentic piece which might be secured, 
would form the basis of a church school 
biblical museum. 


There are many places in the religious 
education curriculum where profitable 
wider use of archaeological materials 
may be made. Experience has shown 
that occasional archaeological subjects 
are of interest to youth fellowship 
groups, and that by this means the youth 
can be interested in the history and re- 
ligion of the Hebrews, and add to their 
knowledge of Bible content. More use 
of these materials could also be made in 
summer conferences, adding entertain- 
ment to the learning process through the 
visual education techniques. The au- 
thors are assuming throughout a wide 
use of lantern slides. Contrary to a 
common impression, the uncolored slides 
do not require a darkened room, if the 
lantern is not too far from the screen. 
Archaeological materials could be used 
in vacation church schools, where there 
might be interest groups, centered 
around photography, painting, drawing, 
casting, or drama interests. 


One thing very much needed to make 
feasible such programs is the prepara- 
tion of adequate work books and texts. 
This should be done by coéperation be- 
tween the religious educator and the bib- 
lical archaeologist. Short courses of 
study, drawing heavily upon the archae- 
ological data, could be prepared. Sub- 
jects such as “Learning about the Bible 
from Archaeology,” or “The Life and 
Times of the Hebrews” might be used. 
Projects and special reports might be 
worked out, and in the accompanying 
work-books there might be pictures 
which could be used in a Ballopticon or 
made into slides. Suggested stage sets 
for biblical dramas, patterns for making 
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models, and packets of maps might be 
included. Mrs. James makes the further 
interesting suggestion that imaginative 
stories, with atmosphere and details true 
to the archaeological data, could be in- 
cluded in the regular study units, and, 
particularly, in the story papers. In the 
story papers there might be pictures of 
archaeological finds, with explanatory 
comments — in other words, a museum 
corner. Another suggestion is a page of 
pictures, as in a rotogravure section of 
the Sunday paper. 


Certain materials are available which 
may serve as a model for the use of 
the archaeological data in certain areas 
and age groups. We would welcome 
more materials like John W. Filight’s 
Moses: Egyptian Prince, Nomad Sheikh, 
Lawgiver (Boston, the Beacon Press, 
1942), with its “Guide for Teachers” 
by Edna L. Acheson and Sophia L. 
Fahs. Also for Juniors are three 
excellent books by Jacob S. Golub, 
published by the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, and on the Uni- 
tarian list of curriculum units for 1942- 
43: Israel in Canaan (1930), In the Days 
of the First Temple (1931), and In the 
Days of the Second Temple (1929). Mar- 
garet D. Edward’s A Child of the Sun 
(Boston, Beacon Press, 1942) is very 
suggestive of the manner in which ar- 
chaeology and religious education may 
fruitfully be combined. For the Pri- 
mary age-group we need more works 
like Florence W. Klaber’s Joseph: The 
Story of Twelve Brothers (Boston, the 
Beacon Press, 1941) accompanied by 
“The Guide for Teachers.” There is a 
real need for more such studies, and for 
the formulation of definite projects which 
combine “life situations” and the ar- 
chaeological background. 


We would make one final suggestion. 
The denominational educational commit- 
tees which have to do with the planning 
and preparation of its religious educa- 
tion publications should include a bibli- 
cal archaeologist, or someone familiar 
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with this field. He would act as ad- 
viser, to insure that adequate use be 
made of the available archaeological ma- 
terials, It might be his duty in the plan- 
ning of the presentation of the lessons of 
the Improved Uniform and Group 
Graded Lesson outlines, to acquaint the 
editors with the available archaeological 
illustrative materials, and see that some 
effective use was made of this resource. 
We may take’as an example the Improved 
Uniform and Group Graded Lesson out- 
lines for the summer quarters of 1945 
and 1946, which have the subjects “Early 
Kings and Prophets: Solomon to Heze- 
kiah,” and “Later Leaders of Judah: 
Isaiah to Nehemiah.” Any lesson helps 
which ignore the rich archaeological 
data which can help make vivid and real 
this period of the Hebrew monarchy and 
restoration are sadly deficient. We may 
list just a few of the things which should 
be used. The copper and iron mines of 
Solomon in the Edomite territory, the 
excavated “Pittsburgh” of Solomon at 
Eziongeber on the Red Sea, the stables 
of Solomon at Megiddo, the parallel to 
Solomon’s temple and palace at Tell 
Tainat, archaeological parallels to the 
cherubim and the ark, a fragment of a 
stele of Shishak, the palaces of ivory of 
the Israelite kings at Samaria, the in- 
scription of the Moabite king Mesha, the 
Black Obelisk showing a relief of king 
Jehu, the funerary tablet of Uzziah, Sen- 
nacherib’s prism with its description of 
his attack on Hezekiah’s Jerusalem, the 
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Lachish relief, the pool and inscription of 
Siloam, Sargon’s story of the capture of 
Samaria, ancient surgery at the time of 
Hezekiah, inscriptions from Babylon 
mentioning exiled king Jehoiakin and his 
sons, the Lachish Letters written by a 
Hebrew commander when Nebuchadnez- 
zar was attacking Judah, seals bearing the 
names of such kings as Jeroboam, Uz- 
ziah, Jotham, or Jehoiakin, the sealing of 
Gedaliah, dye factories and weaving es- 
tablishments of the period of the Di- 
vided Monarchy, the weights and meas- 
ures of the Hebrews, Hebrew tombs at 
Samaria and Beth Shemesh, architectural 
remains, Hebrew pottery and other ob- 
jects of every-day use, illustrations of 
Hebrew art, the paraphernalia of the 
high places, the Passover decree of a 
Persian king, letters from Egypt to 
Jerusalem in the century of Nehemiah, 
etc., etc. This list is only partial, and be- 
sides we must not forget the various uses 
to which this rich data may be put. 


This article has not pointed toward the 
need of more archaeological data (the 
specialists are aware of this, and are 
doing what they can), but rather to the 
development of educational approaches 
which will make available (1) the con- 
tent of the ever-growing field of biblical 
archaeology, and (2) the methods which 
are needed in progressive religious ed- 
ucation. The Christian faith is in need 
of vitality: here is a discipline which 
will assist in the vitalization. 
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Wane Crawrorp Barctay, Greater Good 
— Policy. Willett, Clark, 257 pages, 


The Good Neighbor policy of our Federal 
Government toward the republics to the south 
of us is good, says Dr. Barclay, but does not 
go nearly far enough. We need a greater good 
neighbor policy, which will be human, not of- 
ficial, in which we shall all become as in- 
formed as possible about these nations, and 
they of us; in which we shall learn to ap- 
preciate and to like each other; and in which 
our organized bodies, religious and educational, 
economic and social, will make specific con- 
tributions. 

Dr. Barclay presents every aspect of Cen- 
tral and South American life. He shows its 
good points, and makes much of its illiteracy 
and poverty, and its underlying paganism after 
three centuries of Roman Catholic dominance. 
The Protestant missionary movement, with its 
schools and churches, is doing an excellent 
piece of work.—L.T.H. 
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H. Harrison CLARKE, Application of Measure- 
ment to Health and Physical Education. 


Prentice-Hall, 415 pages, $5.00. 


The author believes that an intelligent use 
of testing procedures is the first basic require- 
ment for effective physical education. To that 
end, he has drawn upon all the tests available, 
selected those which seemed to him most ade- 
quate, and built his book around them. First 
he considers what measurement is and how it 
may be evaluated. Then he treats successively 
of tests for physical efficiency, social efficiency, 
and physical education skills and appreciations. 
A section on administrative problems follows, 
and finally, in an appendix, a summary of the 
elements of statistics that are needed.—T.D.E. 
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Contemporary American Painting, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Collection. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 116 double pages, $5.00. 
Forty-two of the 116 reproductions are in 

color, the remainder in black and white. Pre- 

ceding each is a five hundred word description 

of the artist and his (or her) work, and a 

sentence or two by the painter stating what he 

has intended and why. Comments written by 

Grace Pagano, introduction by Donald Bear. 

Heavy calendered paper, format 10 x 914 

inches. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica staff has had 
the cooperation of scores of critics and direc- 
tors in its survey of contemporary America 
painting, from which these 116 specimens were 
selected. The collection is representative of all 
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the. academic and impressionistic schools, and 
is inspiring to educated artist and enthusiast 
alike—G.R.T.B. 
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Harotp E. Davis, Makers of Democracy in 
Latin America, H. W. Wilson, 124 pages, 
price not shown. 

The Professor of History in Hiram College 
has written appreciatively of twenty-four Latin 
Americans who are now recognized as having 
made large contributions to the movement for 
democracy. He has made no effort to be in- 
clusive, but has chosen those that appealed to 
him. Miranda, Bolivar, O’Higgins, San Mar- 
tin, Portales, Sarmiento, Juarez, Vasconcellos, 
Cardenas. .. —R.P.T. 
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Maxine Davis, Woman’s Medical Problems. 

Whittlesey House, 220 pages, $2.00. 

This popular medical book deals with those 
biological aspects of life which make women 
women, that is, the reproductive mechanism in 
all its parts. It is written by a newspaper 
woman under the guidance of expert medical 
authorities. It deals with menstruation, preg- 
nancy, miscarriages, abortion, childbirth, con- 
traception, sterility, venereal diseases, cancer. 
. . . Every intelligent woman should read at 
least one book such as this—W.H.G. 
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HELENE DeutscH, Motherhood: Psychology 
of Women, Volume II. Grune & Stratton, 
498 pages, $4.50. 

In this second of a four volume series Dr. 
Deutsch describes the mature woman. Volume 
I presented the girl, particularly the pre-ado- 
lescent. Volume III is to deal with environ- 
mental factors as they help create personality, 
and Volume IV is to deal with pathological 
situations growing out of the normal. 

Dr. Deutsch is a Freudian. Her entire 
analysis is Freudian, with the concepts and 
interpretations of personality of the great 
Freud constantly in the foreground. Sex, 
therefore, in its broadest meaning, is the under- 
lying element in the personality of woman. A 
non-Freudian, recognizing the bias of the 
author, will nevertheless get much value from 
reading this book.—L.T.N. 
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Heten Doxe and Dick Hart, The Shaggy 

Pony. Messner, n.p., $1.25. 

Shaggy Pony was a Shetland, and Paul was 
a little boy, his owner. Paul drove him too 
fast and too far, and Pony got sick. Then 
he got well, and Paul did not drive him so 
fast and so far any more. Pony has a coat 
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(in all the pictures) that the three-year-old 
reader can ey ees. 


Cuartes H. Doyte, The Life of Pope Pius 

XII. Didier, 258 pages, $3.00. 

Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli became Pius XII 
just six years ago. He was definitely anti- 
Nazi long before he became head of the 
Church. He has consistently worked in the 
direction of peace. Father Doyle has written 
his biography, starting with his early child- 
hood sixty-nine years ago, through his educa- 
tion, into the priesthood, then into the business 
and statecraft of the Church, where he served 
for forty years, the last several as secretary 
to the man whom he succeeded. Father Doyle 
writes sincerely and lucidly; his book is in- 
formative throughout.—C.T. 


ct Fe & 


Paut N. Exstn, Brotherhood Through Reli- 
gion. Dorrance, 153 pages, $1.75. 

These ten sermons for today are bright and 
popular. They are liberal and helpful. The 
underlying __ that make world brother- 

hood possible — God Is Love and man, his 
child, needs fellowship with him— and certain 
specific areas are examined — the Jew, the 
Negro, and Democracy.—A.J.W.M. 

es se & 


Fighting Liberal, the autobiography of George 
Norris. Macmillan, 418 pages, $3.50. 

Senator Norris died late last year. Both 
before and after he retired, he was beseeched 
to write his autobiography, for he was rec- 
ognized as a statesman of convictions whose 
integrity in leadership was exceptional. He 
has written, therefore, under pressure, and as 
he says, has tried to do an honest job, and to 
write as interestingly as he could. The book 
is an eloquent testimonial to his success.— 


G.M.C. 
et et 


REUBEN FINK, America and Palestine. Herald 

Square Press, 538 pages, $4.00. 

From earliest colonial times, Jews have par- 
ticipated in the life of this country. Wash- 
ington and all his succesors have praised their 
part in its development. When, following the 
First World War, a movement developed to 
provide the Jews a national homeland in Pale- 
stine, the Congress wholeheartedly supported 
the cause, and has continued to do so. 

In order to make clear the nature of this 
support, Mr. Fink has assembled all the docu- 
ments of official nature, has canvassed more 
than 400 members of Congress for their views, 
and has included in his survey state and mu- 
nicipal resolutions and the opinions of many 
other outstanding American political leaders. 
The volume opens with a 65 page historical 
statement of the issue —P.G.W. 


ee FF 
Harrison ForMAN, Report from Red China. 
Holt, 250 pages, $3.00, 


The Communist armies have been fighting the 
Japanese with guerilla tactics throughout the 


entire occupied area. Though they have not 
made peace with the Central government, strife 
seems to have died down between them. Yet 
the Communists are not supplied with arms or 
supplies by the Central powers. Mr. Forman 
spent six months with the Communists last 
fall, traveling, observing, writing, even fight- 
ing. He tells their story in words of glowing 
respect.—P.R.C. 


et SF SF 


Rosert Frost, A Masque of Reason. Holt, 

23 pages, $2.00. 

On the occasion of his seventieth birthday, 
Robert Frost published this new poem. Based 
on Job in modern times, but the same old Job 
of the scripture story, his wife, and Satan who 
“oughtn’t be left out”. He writes playfully 
as well as profoundly, with humor but an 
undercurrent of seriousness—C.J.W. 


es Fe SS 


Aprian J. Giarpi, Get More Out of Life! 

Bruce Humphries, 192 pages, 

A civil engineer, with an M.Sc. degree, Mr. 
Gilardi has always been interested in the dif- 
ficulties people experience — he has had many 
of them himself. He has written, after much 
reading and thinking, on what he has found ~ 
to be the way out of difficulty, and into self 
realization. His book is a careful analysis of 
principles of mental hygiene, the building of a 
sound philosophy of life, the meaning of strug- 
gle and of contentment, ‘the significance of real 
friendships. Excellent for anyone to read, 
whether depressed or not.—A.H. 


et Fe SF 


Hersert GorMAN, The Wine of San Lorenzo. 

Farrar & Rinehart, 472 pages, $3.00. 

A long novel, and an interesting one, of the 
Mexican War and some events that followed 
it. An American boy, found after the Battle 
of the Alamo by Santa Anna and taken to his 
home, where he grew up as a Mexican. The 
story, unusual to Americans, shows something 
of the high courage, high ideals, and political 
loyalties of Mexican officers of the time. It 
is refreshing to read history from the other 
fellow’s standpoint, rather than merely from 
one’s own. Through the book runs the thread 
of a beautiful love of the boy for an almost 
unattainable, beautiful Mexican lady—E.L.D. 


et Ft SS 


Max GorrscHALK and AsRAHAM G. DUKER, 
Jews in the Post-War World. Dryden, 224 
pages, $3.00. 

“Post-war” is hardly a correct adjective to 
use with this book. It really deals with “Jews 
in the world”. The authors, both of whom 
are competent scholars, present the broad out- 
lines of Jewish-Gentile relationships within 
particularly the European scene, including 
Russia and Palestine. Their future will be 
part of the future of everyone. It will de- 
pend on civic equality, upon justice as applied 
impartially to all people, upon the development 
of a democratic world. Granted insistence 
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upon these ideals, Jewish future will rest upon 
efforts of the Jews themselves——A.H. 


es Fe 


Pavut Harris, Jr., News from North of the 

Nile. Association, 109 pages, $1.50. 

This brief book contains a new set of sug- 
gestions for reading and learning the content 
of the Bible. It contains two “special editions” 
of an imaginary newspaper, one edition pub- 
lished in Alexandria (Old Testament) and 
the other in Damascus (New Testament). 
There are newspaper stories, hints for “Dis- 
coverers” (the reader) and enough notes to 
suggest interesting explorations. It would be 
excellent for either a group or a person.— 


es eS 


Horace T. Hour, What Religion Is and Does. 

Harper, 413 pages, $3.00. 

Professor Houf wrote this textbook for 
an introductory college course in religion ten 
years ago, and now issues it in revised form. 
It is not a book about the Bible, nor does it 
quote Biblical sources, except incidentally. 
It follows the psychological procedure of, 
first, describing religion generically, showing 
its principal questions and problems, the place 

of man in the midst of things. . . the nature 
of God, prayer, hope for immortality. Peat 
and, second, describing the Hebrew-Christian 
religion, from Old Testament origins, through 
the religion of the Jews and of Jesus, to 
modern times. The book has an enormous 
bibliography, eighteen pages of questions and 
exercises, and a complete index. Anyone 
teaching an introductory course in religion at 
the college level would do well to explore 
this book carefully as a possible text.—L.T.H. 


es e 


Hoyt T. Hunson, Educating Liberally. Stan- 
ford University, 120 pages, $2.00 
Educating liberally means educating the 

liber, or free citizen. It means also educating 

anyone so that he will have a free mind, and 
capacity to think clearly and sanely about 
whatever occupies his attention. Professor 

Hudson adopts these points of view, and treats 

of the educational process as one which (1) 

provides information as an antidote to ig- 

norance, (2) operative logic as opposed to 
muddled thinking, and (3) developed imagina- 
tion, as opposed to the dullness of routine. 

His essay is 7 and very thought pro- 

voking.—G.R. 

as es 


Atan Hynp, The Giant Killers. 

317 pages, $3.00. 

The giant killers are the agents of the In- 
telligence Unit of the United States Treasury 
Department. The giants are the gigantic 
leaders of the underworld who have been 
prosecuted and sent to prison by these agents. 
Elmer Irey is their chief. In best news- 
paperese Mr. Hynd describes the work of 
these agents in eleven of their most widely 
publicized successes. Any reader with a yen 


McBride 


for detective yarns will get immense joy from 
Sia oe AY 
es & 


Marcuerite Icxis, Pastimes for the Patient. 

Barnes, 285 pages, $3.00. 

At the Halloran General Hospital (for vet- 
erans) it has been discovered that the most 
important element in recovery of very many 
patients is to keep them pleasantly occupied. 
Time unoccupied hangs heavy, and sadness 
results. Miss Ickis has assembled in this 
book a very large number of suggestions for 
occupying time constructively: w carving, 
weaving, scrap books, simple painting, draw- 
ing, photography, leather work.... Not only 
an excellent book for a patient to read, but 
for any “impatient” one who is seeking a 
stimulating hobby.—C.J.W. 


ase 


Henrik F, INFIELD, Cooperative Living in 
Palestine. Dryden, 192 pages, $3.00 


Beginning long ago, but intensified after the 
First World War, Jewish settlement in Pales- 
tine has grown. Early it was discovered that 
successful living involved group living, and 
this led to cooperatives. Dr. Infield is con- 
cerned here with agricultural cooperatives. He 
describes their life and organization carefully, 
and points to their possible future-—P.N. 


es eS 


P. W. James, George W. Truett. Macmillan, 
311 pages, $2.00. 


Dr. Truett was one of the greatest ministers 
and spiritual leaders the Southern Baptists 
have ever produced. His biography, written 
by his son-in-law, is a saga of modern church 
leadership. Intensely interesting, it traces him 
from boyhood on a mountain farm in North 
Carolina, step by step until his death in 1944, 

warmly spiritual nature, high intelligence, 
excellent voice, and complete dedication to his 
work as a soul winner, he became minister of 
the great First Baptist Church in Dallas, presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention three 
times, and president of the Baptist World Al- 
liance.—A.H. 

se & 


WaALpEMAR KAEMpPFFERT, Science Today and 

Tomorrow, Viking, 279 pages, $2.75. 

For many years Mr. Kaempffert has been a 
writer of popular articles on science. Clear 
thinker, up-to-date on science as it progresses, 
excellent writer. In this revision of a book 
published in 1939 he asks and answers hundreds 
of questions that intrigue people: After coal, 
what? What happens when a star explodes? 
The birth and death of the moon. Why can’t 
we live forever? New chemicals such as the 
sulfanomids and penicillin. . . . An intensely 
interesting book, with which anyone will spend 
several very profitable evenings.—W.H.G. 

se se & 


Otro Karrer, Religions of Mankind. Sheed 
and Ward, 291 pages, $2.75. 


A German trained’ theologian-philosopher- 























Book Notes 


priest, writing under the imprimatur of his 
Church, studies sympathetically the many reli- 
gions of mankind, from the primitive to the 
most complex. He understands them as ex- 
pressions of the deepest longing of every man, 
to discover the infinite and unite himself with 
it. Christianity, of course, is the total, com- 
prehensive revelation of God, which has 
achieved in its entirety that which every other 
Trem seeks and has partially attained— 


es Fe Ss 


Emery KELEN, Calling Dr. Owl. Duell, Sloan 

& Pearce, 48 pages, $2.00. 

Old Dr. Hugo Owl was the wisest physician in 
the forest. All the animals came to him, and 
he never lost a patient. Ten year old young- 
sters will avidly read this story of his busy 
life, as he treated patient after patient, always 
diagnosing correctly, and always prescribing 
the right remedy. Illustrated with many full 
pages in color, and many others in black and 
white.—P.N. 

se se & 


GerALp Kersu, Sergeant Nelson of the Guards. 

Winston, 318 pages, $2.50 

What kind of men are these members of the 
regular British Army, who stood together and 
saved the Empire in the dark days before and 
after Dunkirk? An Englishman who has 
“been around” describes a good many of them 
in this book, although his central character is 
a certain Sergeant Bill Nelson. Army life is 
depicted, and army discipline. The language 
of the book is army language, mostly dialogue. 
It leaves one with a strange feeling that these 
are unusual men, but men.—G.M.C. 


es Se 


Ronatp Kirxsrmwe, Winds, Blow 
Frederick Fell, 313 pages, $2.50 
Just a story, but a beautifully woven one. 

A quaker family, twenty years ago, leaves 

Pennsylvania for South Carolina. There they 

set up home. What happens to Mother and 

Father, to the boys and their sisters, supplies 

the warm background, clean and wholesome, 

of the tale-—T.D.E. 


es Fe 


Cart H. Kopr, Personal Crisis. 

161 pages, $2.00, 

The crises considered include choosing the 
highest loyalty, the choice of vocation, mar- 
riage, failures, sins, dedication, sickness, and 
death. A carefully selected list of three or 
four books is given for each chapter. The 
book would make a good basis for a discussion 
group or for supplemental reading —4.J.W.M. 


es FS 


WrttAM LANGLAND, The Vision of Piers 
oo Sheed and Ward, 304 pages, 
00. 


Gently. 


Macmillan, 


This translation of the famous fourteenth 
century poem into modern English was first 
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LORD'S SUPPER 
in Protestantism 

By ELMER STONE FREEMAN 


This well-documented non-con- 
troversial history traces the 
Lord’s Supper through the early 
Christian centuries, its relation 
to the mystery religions, the 
growth of a theology of sacri- 
fice, and the modifications ef- 
fected by Continental Reform- 
ers and Anglicans, and con- 
cludes with a discussion of its 
place in contemporary Protes- 
tantism. $1.75 
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published in 1935, and now republished. The 
translator is Henry W. Wells. This lengthy 
poem traces the life of a Christian man, con- 
stantly struggling upward, from his birth and 
youth to his old age. It is replete with allegory 
and figures of speech, and constantly held to a 
pattern by the theological concepts of the 
times. The translation preserves the original 
style, and is well done—G.R.T.B. 
es & & 


Ernst LorHar, The Prisoner. 

Doran, 308 pages, $2.75. 

Mr. Lothar was a Viennese author who 
reached the United States and freedom. He 
writes here a story of Nazi honor and of 
what it consists: blind and complete obedi- 
ence to the Fuehrer. The hero is a Viennese 
boy of fifteen who completely accepted Hitler’s 
ideology until he discovered the complete un- 
righteousness of the Party which professed 
it. Finally captured and brought a prisoner 
of war to the United States, he is disillusioned 
completely, and then faces the persecutions of 
the unregenerate Nazis in his camp. Inter- 
esting, and worth careful reading as an analy- 
sis of the nature of the Nazi ideology.—C.T. 

es eS 
Emi Lupwic, The Moral Conquest of Ger- 
many. Doubleday Doran, 183 pages, $2.00. 

German born and reared, escaped to Switz- 
erland where he holds citizenship, Mr. Ludwig 
has examined Germany within and without. 


Doubleday 
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He is convinced that military conquest will 
mean little, unless followed stringently by a 
conquest of the German mind. For the time 
being Germany’s political independence must 
be extinguished, and education and propaganda 
of a positive sort be resorted to for many 
years (stiflling Nazi propaganda entirely) be- 
fore the reformation of character can occur.— 
T.B.A 


es eS 


James A. Macner, Personality and Successful 

Living. Bruce, 251 pages, $2.75 

Father Magner is a Catholic priest, teaching 
in the Catholic University of America. His 
book, in accord with Catholic doctrine, carries 
the imprimatur of the church authorities. He 
conceives of personality as basically a Christian 
matter, in which perspective, and discipline, 
confidence, stability, assumption of responsi- 
bility, appreciation of beauty. . . can have 
their highest realization. Man and God, work- 
ing together through Christ, can accomplish 
what neither could do alone—T.B.A. 


es & 


Tuomas C. T. McCormick, Editor, Problems 
of the Postwar World. McGraw Hill, 526 
pages, $3.75 
Seventeen authors, fourteen from the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, join with Professor 

McCormick in presenting their ideas of post- 

war adjustments in twenty papers. Each is a 

specialist in his own field, but each writes as 

an individualist; no effort has been made to 

“edit” their papers. The Negro, post-war 

taxes, government controls, relations with 

Britain, foreign policies, social security legisla- 

tion. . . these sample the areas treated.— 


PL 
es e 


ApotpH Meyer, Voltaire, Man of Justice. 

Howell, Soskin, 395 pages, $3.50. 

Voltaire has been considered the world’s 
sharpest critic and its keenest cynic, irreligious, 
immoral, self-seeking. The author, feeling that 
this verdict of history was not entirely ac- 
curate, has written a careful biography of Vol- 
taire. He points out his enlightened liberalism, 
which enriched and even remade French politi- 
cal and philosophical thinking, and dwells on 
his benevolent humanitarianism. He does not 
deny the irreligion, the immorality, the egoistic 
self-seeking, but tries to reinterpret them in 
terms of the total life. To a reviewer who 
knows a little about Voltaire’s life and times, 
Mr. Meyer’s excellent treatment seems just a 
trifle sugar-coated.—P.R.C. 


es Fe 


Marcaret T. Monro, Enjoying the New 
Testament. Longmans, 204 pages, $2.50. 
The Imprimatur guarantees the accuracy of 

the statements in this book, from the stand- 

point of Catholic interpretation. Miss Monro’s 
purpose is to aid Catholics to understand, ap- 
preciate, and enjoy the New Testament as 
they read it through. The suggested reading 
is chronological, and there are numerous notes 


and guide posts to aid the reader. While she 
protests that she is no scholar, her product 
bears all the marks of an author who has 
sey followed scholarly guidance.— 
JW. 


es eS 


PENDEREL Moon, Strangers in India. Reynal 

& Hitchcock, 184 pages, $2.00. 

In India two cultures are operating side by 
side, the native and the British. In some re- 
spects, as legal, the British is supreme. The 
two cultures, Mr. Moon maintains, will never 
mix. As a Civil Service employee for fifteen 
years in India, he has seen British justice 
fail time and again, British interference (well- 
intentioned, of course) lead to riots, efforts to 
democratize fail simply because the time hon- 
ored system is not democratic. He offers no 
cure for conditions, but makes plain to a 
western reader much that hitherto has been 
unclear.—P.G.W. 


es eS 


GARDNER MurpuHy, Editor, Human Nature 
and Enduring Peace. Houghton Mifflin, 
475 pages. 

This third year book of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues looks 
forward. The world unrest created by the 
war will be (is now) very real, and needs to 
be understood. This unrest is present in our 
own land as well as abroad, it needs to be 
understood, and only in the light of present 
conditions can planning for the future be 
effectively undertaken. 

Some fifty educators and psychologists of 
repute and competence join with Dr. Murphy 
in analyzing this unrest and the problems 
which rise from it. The impulse to war is 
first analyzed, then the obstacles to peace 
throughout the world and in ourselves are 
faced, then a positive program for America, 
especially American education in all phases, is 
studied — and finally, under the declaration 
that “World order is attainable”, the costs of 
peace are weighed.—P.N. 


et e 


Biairr Nixes, The James. 
hart, 335 pages, $2.50. 
The James River comes to the ocean at 

Jamestown, Virginia. Its rise far back in the 
mountains is the juncture of the Cowpasture 
and the Jackson. Miss Niles, a most com- 
petent author, writes of its early history from 
the first settlement, the Indians and their wars 
and friendships, the settlers, great and small, 
and the many events that transpired along its 
banks. The twenty-eighth book in the Rivers 
of America Series.—P.G.W. 


et Fe 


Epwarp G. OLsEN and others, School and 
Community, Prentice-Hall, 422 pages, $3.75. 
The recent history of education has traversed 

three epochs: first the traditional academic 

school, then the progressive school, and now 
the community school. The school has tended 
to be an “island in the community,” cut off 
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from its living, and learning only through 
books. It is the thesis of the twelve authors of 
this book that there should be constant inter- 
action between school and community, each 
serving the other. The twenty chapters ex- 
plain in great detail what may be done, how it 
should be done, and what results to expect. 
By “school” the authors mean everything be- 
tween early grades, up through college. A 
tremendously significant book for all educa- 
tors, including religious.—E.L.D. 
cs F 


WriutaM E. Park, Narrow Is the Way. Mac- 
millan, 170 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Park is president of the Northfield 
Schools, East Northfield, Mass. These ser- 
mons were prepared for students. They are 
fresh and stimulating, delightfully free from 
verbalisms and cant phrases. The chapters 
are good reading for the mind and spirit and 
very suggestive to the layman and to the 
teacher and preacher as well —A.J.W.M. 

es Se 


LesLic Paut, The Annthilation of Man. Har- 
court, Brace, 214 pages, $2.50. 

The civilized world has been at war, vicious 
war, for a third of the past thirty years, and 
the end is not yet. Why? After a careful 
canvass of the reasons why Germany, and 
England (the writer is English) are at war, 
Mr. Paul concludes that it is not caused by 


social structure — capitalism — as some 
have maintained, but because, as a result of 
developing scientific progress, materialistic 


attitudes have developed, and people have 
found their ends in self-seeking for economic 
ends, rather than for enduring spiritual values. 
Man is being annihilated by this process. The 
process can be reversed only by a new release 
of spiritual values, as seen in art and poetry 
and religion —T.D.E. 
es & 
RatpH Barton Perry, The Hope for Im- 
mortality. Vanguard, 28 pages, $1.00. 

“In default of knowledge, belief is some- 
times justified by the insistence or depth of 
the need which it satisfies.” Immortality can- 
not be proved, Dr. Perry points out, but there 
is an insistent hope that it may be true. He 
traces this hope in the experience of life, in 
the desire to continue activity. The hope 
becomes a faith, which is almost universal. 
This is a beautiful little essay—P.G.W. 

es & 


J. D. Ratcirr, Yellow Magic. 

House, 173 pages, $2.00. 

The Yellow Magic is penicillin, a drug dis- 
covered some fifteen years ago accidentally, 
and now, as the result of need occasioned by 
the war, pushed into experimentation, produc- 
tion, and use at enormous cost, but success- 
fully. It will, apparently, destroy nearly half 
of the dread bacterial diseases — gonorrhea, 
syphilis, streptococcus. . . . It has saved tens 
of thousands of wounded soldiers. It is now 
inexpensive, and available to anyone. Its dis- 


Random 
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covery has inspired research into other mold 
and soil bacteria, with resulting promise of 
great results. Mr. Ratcliff tells the whole 
story in a brilliant manner—G.M.C. 

es eS SS 


H. H. Rowtey, The Relevance of the Bible. 

Macmillan, 192 pages, $1.75. 

This compact book is to be highly com- 
mended to those who wish to discover the 
relevance of the Bible message to our modern 
world, and who believe that modern scholar- 
ship is not inimical to the spiritual understand- 
ing and use of the Bible. The author believes 
that the books of the Bible are rich in religious 
resources for those who approach them with 
intent to discover the timeless truths and abid- 
ing values that have found expression in a par- 
ticular culture. 

Dr. Rowley affirms that an understanding 
of the historical situations and limitations that 
accompany any literary product can help read- 
ers to separate the timeless from the timely. 
The burden of this book is not, however, so 
much a defense of the scholarly approach to 
the Bible as a stressing of the need of going 
beyond it. Spiritual receptivity and an eager- 
ness to find God are the deeper necessities if 
7 _ is to speak to our generation— 


et Fe SF 


Wirram Russett, New York Hospital. 

Columbia University, 556 pages, $7.50. 

In 1771 the first hospital in America for 
the care of insane persons was established in 
New York City. It has continued, gradually 
been enlarged both in building and service, 
until now it is a magnificent institution with 
large properties, highly competent staff, ex- 
cellent schools and research facilities, dedicated 
to psychiatric services in all branches. Dr. 
Russell, Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry, 
has written the history of the institution from 
its earliest days to 1936—T-.D.E. 


et SF Ss 


Henry J. Stmpson, Pastoral Care of Nervous 
on Morehouse-Gorham, pages, 
25. 


Mr. Simpson has done a rare thing: he 
has written an excellent book descriptive of 
the nervous and mental and personality dis- 
orders, and he has suggested ways in which a 
wise pastor can contribute to the relief of such 
conditions in his people. Most books in this 
area touch only slightly on the first of these 
two matters. Any minister, or student looking 
toward the ministry, would do well to study 
it carefully—T.B.A. 


et Se S 


Borts Soxotorr, The Story of Penicillin. Ziff- 

Davis, 167 pages, $2.00. 

The search for substances which would de- 
stroy germs that in turn destroy human life has 
been progressing ever since Pasteur’s time. 
Only within the past thirty years have common 
molds been discovered to be the source of 
chemicals which have this power. Penicillin, 
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the new “wonder drug,” was discovered acci- 
dentally. Dr. Sokoloff, in a scintillating story, 
describes man’s search, the discovery of peni- 
cillin, its development, experimentation with it, 
and finally shows what it has been discovered 
to do and what not.—P.G.W. 

es ee 


Newton P. STALLKNECHT, Strange Seas of 
Thought. Duke University, 284 pages, $3.50. 


Wordsworth, the poet, was a profound 
thinker, often styled a philosopher. Professor 
Stallknecht of Bowdoin studies his philosoph- 
ical concepts, and explains them carefully in 
this thoughtful work. He treats especially of 
Wordsworth’s philosophy of creation and of 
aesthetics. He dwells at length upon Words- 
worth’s intuitions and the philosophical con- 
cepts he employs to express them, and traces 
the philosophical origins of these intuitions. 
He finds them in many sources, especially re- 
ligious and naturalistic — although Words- 
worth himself was far more a religious mystic 
than a naturalist—A.R.B. 

es FF 


GERTRUDE STEIN, Wars I Have Seen. Random 

House, 259 pages, $2.50. 

Miss Stein lived in France, under the noses 
of the Nazis, for four long, very long, years. 
Her book is, therefore, a first-hand account of 
what the common people of France endured. 
She describes the struggle for food (for her 
dogs!), battles for democracy, the heroism of 
the Maquis. Written in English, it contains 
many typical Steinisms, as “And also the 
strange quality of government employees, I 
know a great deal now that and Russian litera- 
ture about that same time of the Russo-Jap- 
anese war taught us about that.” Nevertheless, 
anyone gets what she meant— 


ee 


CuHartes L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language. 

Yale, 338 pages, $4.00. 

Professor Stevenson thinks of normative 
ethics in this highly scientific book, not ethics 
in general. It is, he states, a science, but more 
than a science, for ethical issues demand de- 
cisions, personal and social, and these decisions 
are not controlled by the rules of scientific 
method. Ethical values have two kinds of 
meaning, descriptive and emotive, or evalua- 
tional, the latter of which leads into the field 
of persuasion or propaganda. A reader dis- 
ciplined in philosophical thinking will find the 
book very stimulating.—L.T.H. 


es se 


GeorcE Stimpson, A Book About the Bible. 

Harper, 509 pages, $3.50. 

Bible readers and students constantly meet 
with questions from their reading, on_ which 
information is needed. Rose of Sharon, 
Scapegoats, Shewbread, Human sacrifices, 
kinds of proselytes. . . . A Washington cor- 
respondent, a student of the Bible since 
youth, has for twenty-five years collected 
questions about the Bible, and has done much 
research to answer them. Here is the product. 


A thousand at least interesting and pertinent 
questions are stated and then answered in the 
light of information derived from authoritative 
sources. It is a good book, reasonable in 
interpretation, well written, and will be very 
useful.—P.R.C. 

es Se 


J. Roy Srocxton, The Gashouse Gang. A. S. 

Barnes, 283 pages, $2.75. 

The Saint Louis Cardinals are the Gashouse 
Gang. This is a breezy book about them, 
written by a man who knows baseball and 
baseball language, and who knew all the ins 
and outs of the players about whom he writes. 
Any fan will relish the book, and even this 
reviewer, who knows something about religious 
education and nothing about baseball, found 
it hard to stop reading long enough to answer 
the telephone.—T.B.A. 


es Ft 


CHRISTOPHER E, Storrs, Many Creeds, One 
Cross. Macmillan, 154 pages, $1.75. 


Here is as objective and sympathetic a study 
of five world religions as could well be con- 
ceived. The chapter headings are Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Confucius and Islam and 
Shinto and Mystical Nationalism. The book 
is an excellent study of comparative religions 
and missions. The last few pages on the 
church defiant in the modern state, is grand 
and the real issue as to what can happen here 
under a progressively controlling state is stir- 
ring. The church has a vital part to play, and 
some of its function is set forth quite thrilling- 
ly. It is refreshing to see that he finds the 
ground of hope for a better world is in God, 
and that man “Is made in the image of God” 
and so is of “divine origin and destiny.” (p. 
148). That faith is basic for creative religious 
education —A.J.W.M. 


et se 
James Street, Short Stories. Dial, 314 pages, 
$2.50. 


James Street is a magnificent writer. He 
has produced several great books and scores of 
heart-warming stories. Twelve of the best 
of these are brought together in this book, 
stories that were all first published in the 
million-circulation magazines. Several hours 
of intense satisfaction are awaiting any reader 
who starts them.—W.H.G. 


es e 


Don Luict Sturzo, Inner Laws of Society. 

Kenedy, 315 pages, $3.50. 

“A New Sociology” is the sub-title of this 
interesting volume, written by a world famous 
priest — sociologist — philosopher — states- 
man. He aims at stating the basic psycholog- 
ical and sociological, as well as cultural laws 
which control the interrelations of individual 
to state, and state to individual. How is so- 
ciety organized and administered. What are 
the permanent guiding principles which under- 
lie it? The answer, hé finds, is that “society 
is the multiple, simultaneous, continuous projec- 
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tion of individuals,” most of whom are as in- 
dividuals inert but exercise enmasse enormous 
pressure. Their basic drives and hungers sup- 
ply the dynamic, and society, their product, en- 
dures as it satisfies them.—P.R.C. 


et SF S 


Hoiiincton K. Tone, Editor, China after 
oon Years of War. Macmillan, 246 pages, 


Five Chinese and two American writers join 
under the editorship of the Vice-Minister of 
Information to provide first hand information 
about what is actually happening to the Chinese 
as a result of their seven-years war. They 
write of Chinese farmers, women, students, 
cities and towns, manufactures, literature and 
war. The book provides a picture of indomi- 
table courage and persistence in the midst of 
suffering and privation—A.R.B. 


cs se 
Rosert UticH, History of Educational 
Thought. American, 412 pages, $3.00. 
Building around outstanding historical per- 
sonalities — Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Quin- 
tilian, Jesus .. Locke, Rousseau, Franklin 
.... Emerson, Dewey — Professor Ulich has 


shown the development and interrelatedness of 
human thought concerning education. He 
seems quite the advocate of the “great man” 
theory of history, as he traces the contribution 
made by one and another—A.H.D. 


es et S 


EveLYN UNDERHILL, Light of Christ. Long- 
mans, 107 pages, $1.75. 

At the House of Retreat in Pleshy, in 
England, Miss Underhill was accustomed to 
lead the thought of those attending into pro- 
found spiritual truths. This series of seven 
addresses given in 1932 revolve around the 
Christ as teacher, healer, rescuer, the one 
who provides the light we need to glimpse and 
to follow. They are written in beautifully 
simple prose.—R.P.T. 


es et 


VERNON VENABLE, Human Nature: The 
Marxian View. Knopf, 217 pages, $3.00. 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, the fathers 

of modern socialism, were realists, naturalists, 

materialists. They deliberately reject religion, 
and all concepts related to it. To understand 
their elaboration of social theory, it becomes 
necessary to understand what they thought 
about man. The purpose of Professor Venable 
(of Vassar) is to discover, through direct 
study of their writings, what they actually 
thought. Man is the product of interaction 
with environment, an animal, subject to con- 
tinual change, and consequently changing. He 
has made “bad history”, but is capable of 
making “good history”. Essentially social in 
nature, he creates societies. Essentially in- 
dividual, he fights with his fellows for the 
product of their joint labors. The book is 
we closely written, is clear, and convincing.— 


CrareNceE M. WesstEr, Town Meeting Coun- 
try. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 246 pages, $3.00. 
The American Folkways Series, under the 

editorship of Erskine Caldwell, now includes 

twelve books, with seven more in preparation. 

They are a fine lot of Americana, ably writ- 

ten by good authors. 

Town Meeting Country includes parts of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 
It is the heart of New England. Mr. Webster 
describes it in the past and present, tells about 
the early and the later settlers, the institutions 
they established, and the sort of life they lived. 
One lays down the book a little better Amer- 
ican than when he took it up.—R_P.T. 


es eS & 


I. S. Wecuster, The Neurologists Point of 

View. Fischer, 251 pages, $3.00. 

Dr. Wechsler is a neurologist working with 
Mount Sinai Hospital and Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has written numerous essays on one 
phase or another of neurological functioning, 
eleven of which are published here. An ap- 
preciation of Freud, Maimonides the Physician, 
Colonization in Russia and Palestine, neurotic 
conflicts, anti-semitism as manifestations of 
racial psychology, as a neurosis . . . and a very 
brief history of psychiatry, include most of 
the papers. Dr. Wechsler is a penetrating 
thinker and a good writer.—E.L.D. 

Fs SF 


SapiE Ros— WEILErSTEIN, What Danny Did. 

Bloch, 107 pages, $1.75. 

“Stories for the wee Jewish child.” Danny 
was a little boy, about four or five years old. 
He did thines that are told in fourteen stories, 
each one nicely illustrated, and each of the 
things he did has some particular reference to 
Jewish customs. A nice book to teach non- 
Jewish as well as Jewish children something 
ry the religious customs of the Jews— 


et Fe SS 


J. V. Wetts, From Microbe to Man. Pub- 
lications Press, Seattle, Washington, 106 
pages, $1.00 
Starting existence as a single cell (mi- 

crobe?), the human being emerges 280 days 

later as a complete human child. What oc- 
curs in the process is explained in completely 
non-technical language in this well-organized 
little book. The author illustrates the many 
relationships between the human embryo and 
other animal forms, thus presenting evidence 
of the unity of all animal life—A.R.B. 

es SF 


Hazen G. WERNER, And We Are Whole 
Again. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 195 pages. 


Instead of preachments and pious phrases 
this book faces actual needs of actual people 
and by concrete cases gives help and inspira- 
tion. A good many of the causes of unhappi- 
ness and failure are diagnozed and the way to 
a better life is indicated. A few titles of 
chapters will suggest the character of this 
book: Some of us are in Trouble; Human Na- 
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ture being What It Is; 
Evil; 

The treatment is fresh, vital, reverent and 
stimulating. Many texts of scripture in a new 
setting, spring into fuller meaning. A positive 
faith in God breathes throughout the book. 
Here is another example of the type of reli- 
gious book that is constructive and helpful 
today.—A.J.W.M. 


et Fe 


RaNnyarD WEst, Conscience 
Emerson, 261 pages, $3.00. 
Dr. West is both a doctor of medicine 

(psychoanalyst) and a doctor of philosophy. 
He is well grounded also in philosophy, in 
political science, and in theory of law. In an 
exceedingly well integrated book he presents 
the thesis that there are certain psychological 
prerequisites to any development of law and 
order, that our lruman society in all its forms 
is inevitably built upon human nature, and 
that only when the psychologist, the philosopher 
and the lawyer have assimilated the contribu- 
tions each has to offer — only then can the 
political scientist develop a system of law and 
order that will work. Not only law and order, 
but every other human institution, must rest 
ultimately upon a knowledge of the human 
nature which is to be served.—L.T.H. 


es F & 


MELvIN K. WHITELEATHER, Main Street’s New 
Neighbors. Lippincott, 252 pages, $3.00. 


Since it requires only sixty hours by air to 
go any place on the earth, every country on 
earth is now a nearer neighbor of our Amer- 
ican Main Street. We need to understand 
these neighbors, become friends, and live and 
work together. Mr. Whiteleather, a distin- 
guished European correspondent for many 
years, writes of our new neighbors in Europe 
and Asia — Britain, France, and Russia. His 
statements of facts seem authoritative, his 
descriptions and analyses clear, and his recom- 
mendations have great force.—C.J. 


es Fe 


Eart Morse Witsur, A History of Unitarian- 
ism. Harvard, 617 pages, $6.00. 
Unitarianism is not a church so much as it 

is a movement. Its origins rest back in the 

early Reformation period, and it prospered 
in numerous European countries (Poland, 

Transylvania, Hungary, Italy, Holland. 2) 

before coming to the United States and to 

England. The Socinians and Anabaptists were 

forerunners. Dr. Wilbur has projected a two 

volume work covering the entire field. This 
first volume covers the European phase. It 
represents enormous research and scholarship, 

and withal is interesting. It will prove a 

definitive work.—W.H.G 


es Se 
S. Wirt Witey, History of Y.M.C.A.-Church 


Relations In The United States. Association 
Press, 227 pages, $2.00. 


The Power to Ontwit 
Do We Mind Being Ignored? 


and Soctety. 








Reticious Epucation 


The Y began and continues to be a non- 
ecclesiastical lay association. The first or- 
ganized in the United States, in Boston in 
1851, represented some twenty churches. Ever 
since, the Y everywhere has been made up of 
men of many denominations. The common 
interest in youth has been one of the potent 
unifying influences. The author traces the 
history of Y-Church relations, basing his work 
on actual documents.—A.J.W.M. 


et e 


Francesca M. Witson, In the Margins of 

Chaos. Macmillan, 313 pages, $3.00. 

An English social worker, nurse, relief work- 
er with the Society of Friends has served all 
over Europe, North Africa and in the Near 
East, organizing and administering hospital, 
orphanage and other relief work. She has 
seen and known human suffering to its limits. 
She is an excellent writer, and has maintained 
a spirit of faith and optimism. In this color- 
ful book she takes her readers all through the 
war-torn areas and shows them what is occur- 
ring to relieve some of the suffering and an- 
guish.—A.R.B. 


es Fe 


F. M. Huntincron Witson, Memoirs of an 
Ex-Diplomat. Bruce Humphries, 373 pages, 
$3.00. 


Mr. Wilson, now seventy years of age, spent 
twenty-five years at the beginning of the 
present century in the diplomatic service of 
the government. Most of those years were in 
Japan, and a number in Washington as Under- 
Secretary of State. He has traveled widely 
in Europe and South America. A brilliant 
diplomat and a good student, he wanted to 
write a book of essays on foreign affairs, but 
was happily guided into writing his “Memoirs”, 
or better, his autobiography. He writes of 
people and places, and one senses a good deal 
of value from his accounts of them; but he has 
a great deal of common sense sort to say about 
American foreign policy that is particularly 
valuable.—P.N. 


ae et 


WiiamM B. Zirr, The Gentlemen Talk of 
Peace. Ziff-Davis, 530 pages, $3.00. 


Pessimism, black, stark, and real is the 
underlying note of this dynamic book. The 
author can find no balm in Gilead, or any- 
where else. We are a race of people in whom, 
for many reasons, the economic, cultural and 
psychological are dynamic tensions that relent- 
lessly drive us to war. Urban society has, for 
example, deprived people of a balanced physical 
existence and developed in them a trauma of 
serious neurasthenia. The “Gentlemen,” who 
are the diplomats and statesmen trying to find 
a formula for peace, are impotent. Only a 
world reorganization along a dozen definite 
political, economic and other lines can result 
in anything approaching peace — and even 
then there will be tensions.—A.R.B. 
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